TJGWELL AND HOPKINS: 
BILLIONS TO SPEND 


(SEE PAGE 5) 
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offers a gigantic — 
new value; 


ELIEVE it or not, you can now 
get one of the finest automo- 
biles ever built in this country—a 
magnificent new 1935 Studebaker 
Champion—for just a few dollars 
more than the lowest priced cars. 


Only the new and greater Stude- 
baker Corporation, operating on a 
thrifty 1935 basis with millions in 
new capital, no bank loans, no bur- 
densome overhead and no excessive 
plant valuation can afford to offer 
you a value like this. 


If you’ve been shopping around, 
you know that Studebaker’s deliv- 
ered prices are the real bargain 


Cg 





opportunity of the year. These enor- 
mously roomy cars are brand new 
1935 Studebakers—Champions— 
with incomparable Studebaker pres- 
tige and performance. 


The sleekly streamlined bodies 
are steel reinforced by steel with 
no wood pillars or braces but steel 
welded to steel throughout even to 
the roof panels. And the brakes are 
the finest in the world—Studebaker’s 
new compound hydraulics. 


Compare these brilliant new 
Studebaker Champions in every 
detail with other cars—and then go 
out for a convincing trial drive, 


Big... roomy... 
beautiful new 1935 


at sharply reduce: 
delivered prices | 


Studebaker's new offer includesg 
bumpers and the other extras 


equipment all cars need 
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How You Can Turn Your 
Careful Driving into Money 






A car insurance plan in which dangerous drivers cannot participate 





IBERTY MUTUAL’S car insurance plan 
makes your careful driving pay you in 
dollars and cents, as well as in ease of mind. 
More than 41 million dollars returned to policy- 
holders—at least 20% annually—is the best 
proof of that statement. 


Here is the plan: Liberty Mutual car insurance 
is confined to careful drivers. By selecting care- 
ful drivers we have fewer accidents. This means 
we have fewer losses to pay. Furthermore, you 
do not have to pay a large commission to a sales- 
man. The combined savings under this plan are 
returned to you, as a policyholder. 


Why not find out if you, too, can save money 
on your car insurance? Take the first step now. 
Send for the free money-saving booklet below. 
We will furnish you the facts promptly. No 
obligation. 


LIBERTY 


HOME OFFICE: 31 St. James Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 


Nation-wide service 







Insurance Company. 





HANDS ...FEET...AND HEAD. The careful driver uses them all, espe- 
cially his head. And part of his headwork is to see to it that his careful driving 
makes his car insurance cost less. He does this by insuring with Liberty Mutual, 
the company that selects only careful drivers; has fewer accidents; has fewer 
losses to pay, and returns the savings under this plan to policyholders. 





Note to Manufacturers and Merchants 


These policyholders have re- 


Liberty Mutual was founded by 
ceived 20% cash dividends each 


a group of New England manu- 


facturers. They said: “If we agree 
to do everything possible to 
prevent accidents in our plants, 
there will be few accidents. That 
means fewer losses. Also by 
placing our policies direct we 
will avoid paying large sales com- 


year. Even more important, they 
enjoy additional savings arising 
out of lower rates resulting from 
effective accident prevention. 
Responsible executives who are 
willing to cooperate in removing 
the causes of industrial accidents 


are invited to write Liberty 
Mutual for details of this 
proved method of reduc- 


missions.” 
Starting in this way, in 


1912, Liberty Mutual 







now insures more than SAVE ing the cost of compensa- 
15,000 business concerns. = tion insurance. 











LIBERTY MUTUAL also writes Workmen's Compensation, General Liability, Burglary and 
Robbery, Personal Accideht, Forgery and Fidelity Bonds for manufacturers; merchants and 
other business concerns. All forms of Fire Insurance written through United Mutual Fire 













CLIP AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE 
COM PANY 
31 St. James Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Without obligation, please mail me 
our Free Booklet which shows exactly 
ow much careful drivers can save on 




















car insurance. N.W.4-13 
| Name 
] Address 
| Town where car is kept 
| My present policy expires me 
| RO OE Cie hivanivtianinnensiccinthssianves No, of Cylse.......0..00 
1 Body Type............sss000. Model No......... Vaniriiciicn 


Copyright 1935, L. M. I. Co, 
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THE COVER: Tugwell and Hopkins: Billions 
te spend: Rexford Guy Tugwell and Harry 
Hopkins, who are expected to be among the 
four big spenders of the $4,880,000,000 work 
relief appropriation under the direct super- 
vision of President Roosevelt. (See page 5). 
International Photo. 
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LETTERS 





STERILIZATION: The attached clipping 
was taken from The Detroit Times, issue of 
Mar. 16. I am sending it to you and would 
respectfully suggest that you tell us more 
about it if you can. 

Provided it is true, it would seem that we 
are making reverse progress with these tac- 
tics. Won’t you please give us a short ar- 
ticle on this after you can make an intelli- 
gent investigation? 

L. E. Giass 


Jackson, Mich. 


Editorial Note: The clipping reads as fol- 
Ows: 

“Martine, Calif. (Universal Service)—Scores 
of women and a few men, all on relief rolls 
here, have recently been sterilized at the 
Contra Costa County Hospital, Dr. Edwin M. 
Merrithew, county physician, admitted to- 
day, as the grand jury began a probe of 
charges of wholesale sterilization offered to 
applicants for relief as an alternative to 
starvation.” 

The investigation is still in progress and 
little word has filtered out about findings. 
Mrs. Ruth McCord, former county social 
welfare director, who was in the best posi- 
tion tO give facts, disappeared. At Reno, 
Nev., her trail was lost some weeks ago. 

Stories of two women réached reporters. 
One woman said she was refused food for 
four months until shé agreed to sterilization. 
After the operation her husband left her. 
She had borne ten children prior to the oper- 
ation. 

A second suspected her reproductive or- 
gans had been tinkered with. Since submit- 
ting to an abdominal operation in a charity 
hospital sixteen months ago, she has had no 
children. She was warned, she said, that 
“the county isn’t going to support any more 
of your children.” 

During the past seven years a total of 112 
sterilization cases have been recorded in 
Céntra Costa County. 


INVADES HEARTS: .. . Here is’ what 
NEws+WEEK means to me—some time ago 
my wife picked up a copy in her dentist’s of- 
fice—I’m ashamed to say she brought it home. 


She promptly wrote you to send the magazine’ 


for twenty weeks promising to pay the stipu- 
lated dollar—which she never did.. In the 
meantime I began to look forward to the ar- 
rival of the magazine, and now I find it sim- 
ply must come to me regularly... —* : 

I like the broad international view News- 


WEEK takes, as well as its treatment of do- 
mestic news. But the style in which the news 
is written is the best part of it. You get to 
the “heart” of the matter in a few words. 
In a paragraph or two the matter treated is 
clear and understandable ... 


R. A. Barron 
Alameda, Calif. 
& 


POETIC LICENSE: I am intrigued by your 
description of a Charlotte, N. C., reporter 
“sniffing for news” (Mar. 30). I can smell 
pulp-paper magazines and damp telephone 
books, but not extras. Am I tone-deaf, or 


what? 
W. T. Barry 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Editorial Note: The “sniff” was a meta- 
phor. Famous writers have described “news” 
not only as an aroma but as a victual (‘“‘News, 
the manna of a day”), a man-hunter (“Stay 
a little, and news will find you’’), a bird or 
pedestrian (“Ill News hath wings and Good 
News no legs’), a pestilence (“The nature 
of bad news infects the teller”), and a sub- 
mersible respiratory (“I drown’d these news 
in tears’’). 

* 


READER’S RISK: For the time that I have 
béen a stthscriber I have found it.very inter- 
esting and instructive and the best part of 
all—it .déés not tend toward Reds, Soviets, 
and communism as do some of the leading 
news periodicals. We men of the greatest 
navy in the world hate a Communist worse 
than poison, 

B. E. JENNINGS 

U. S. S. New Mexico 

San Pedro, Calif. 


Piease remove my name from your mail- 
ing list. I have no objection to your holding 
any political opinions you like, but I do ob- 
ject to your writing editorials in your news 
dispatches. This you continually do when 
writing of Senator Long of Louisiana. 

I have never known you to miss an oppor- 
tunity to belittle Senator Long, or to make 
him appear in as unfavorable a light as pos- 
sible in your news items. I can see no rea- 
son or fairness in this. Mr. Long may .not 
represent all that is to be desired in a Sena- 
tor—neither do many others, and many of us 
would as soon have him for a dictator as 
the Standard Oil Co. - 


- Salem, W. Va. 


Linn B. FERRELL 





Circulation This Issue 
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Every seven days News- 
Week brings you the news of 
the world, superbly illustrated, 
¢oncisely told, compactly pre- 
sented—all for a litthe more than 
a cent a day. 
Bankers, corporation executives, edu- 
cators, write us that News-WEEK gives 
them a better grasp of what is going 
on in the world. than any other maga- 
zine published. Sign the coupon below 
and get in step with the news of a 
fast-moving world. We bill you after 
the receipt of your first copy. 




















F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 
News-Week, Rockefeller Center, 

New. York, N. Y. 

Please enter my subscription to News- 
Week for one year ($4) (_], for two years 
($6) (1, and send me a bill. 





Name. 





Adar 


City 
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Add the 4“ Volume 


to your Reference Shelf 


graphs from every mews-source in the world. 


Complete your reference library by adding 
News-WeEEk, bound, is the actual week by 


the latest volume of the twenty-six issues of 


News-Week from July 7th to December 29th 
1934. Bound in the same handsome red cloth 
to match the former editions, it is an indis- 


pensable companion to them, a well of infor- 
mation, profusely illustrated by action photo- 


week history of the world. In the future you 
may look in these books for the living account 
of this important epoch in history. 

Order now, to insure the receipt of your 
copy of this limited edition 


$229 to Subscribers *322 to Others 


Only a limited number of Volumes I and 
Ill are available. Volume II is entirely 
out-of-print. The supply of Volume IV is 
limited and orders should be sent at once 
to insure the receipt of this invaluable 
reference book. 
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“Jack Spratt could eat uo fat, 
His wife could eat no lean...’ 


It is doubtful whether Mother Goose 
ever bothered her head about science. 
Nevertheless, in these immortal lines 
about Jack Spratt and his wife, she did 
manage to express one of the fundamental 
scientific truths about the human body. 
Mr. Spratt’s body requires different 
food than Mrs. Spratt’s body. A’s body 
requires different food than B’s. That’s 


why, when a special diet is necessary, 


the amount of food and the kind of food 
should be fitted to the individual case— 
and why diet fads that regard human 
bodies as if they were units of some mass- 


- 


- Wether Goose 
on Diet~ 





production system are fundamentally 


unsound and may be downright harmful. 


Hospital and medical records are stud- 
ded with tragic proof of this. Thousands 
of men and women have weakened their 
resistance to disease by embracing those 
instruments of slow starvation, the “fash- 
ionable” diets. Many cases of tubercu- 
losis, anemia, heart disease, and other 
serious illnesses can be traced directly to 
insufficient nourishment brought about 


« by thedesire to “get thin” or “get healthy.” 


This does not mean, of course, that 
all special diets are harmful. Frequently, 
a proper diagnosis reveals that a care- 
fully planned diet is just what is needed. 











But a proper diagnosis can be made on/y 
by your doctor . . . and the proper diet 
can be determined only by your doctor. 


Medical science has made a deep and 
searching study of the entire question c! 
food values, metabolism, and all the fac- 
tors which have to do with the quantity 
and kind of food needed under various 
conditions. Your doctor is familiar with 
these studies, and knows how to app/y 
that knowledge to you. 


If you are tempted to try some diet 
which has been recommended to you as a 
cure-all, have a talk with your doctor first. 


oss By 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY | 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





The World's Largest Makers of 
Pharmaceutical end Biological Products 
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WORK RELIEF: 


After 17 Printings Administration Bill 


Becomes Law; Roosevelt and 5 Aides to Spend $4,880,000,000 


A fathom or two beneath the At- 
lantic’s surface, tropical fish flashed 
wary eyes at tantalizing hunks of bait. 
Some bit. A few moments later they 
plopped on the deck of Vincent Astor's 
Nourmahal and met their sun-tanned 
captor, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


North and inland, other administra- 
tion fishermen made a bigger haul. In 
Washington they gathered up a net set 
out in Congressional waters Jan. 21. It 
contained a whale—autographed by 
both Senate and House, worth nearly 
$5,000,000,000. Its blubber will provide 
the nation’s unemployed a two-year 
guarantee against empty stomachs. 


StrRuGGLE: For  two-and-one-half 
months Gongressmen kicked the Work 
Relief Bill around. Legislators who had 
docilely obeyed Presidential orders a 
year ago, balked before the largest sin- 
gle appropriation ever made—$4,000,- 
000,000 for work relief, $880,000,000 
dole-like direct payments. With the 
total, a man could buy three Chicagos, 
four Los Angeleses, or all the real and 
personal property in Philadelphia. 

With Mr. Roosevelt’s ambition to use 
Federal funds to create jobs and let 
individual States fork up direct_ relief 
money, most Congressmen sympathized. 
But a critical minority wanted to know 
who would spend the $4,880,000,000 and 
how. The President assured them he 
would stand responsible; about his plans 
he was less certain. One thing he de- 


Cpe PE aS 


ee ve | 


manded—no strings to tie his hands 
down. 

The House in four days showed itself 
willing to trust the Chief Executive. 
But the Senate spent 70 days wrangling 
over a maze of legislative rope. 


Anti-administration forces created 
the most dangerous snarl under the 
impetus of Senator Patrick A. McCar- 
ran. The plump, belligerent Nevadan 
pushed through to adoption the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor sponsored 
Prevailing Wage Amendment. It pro- 
vided that relief workers’ pay rates 
equal private industry’s pay for simi- 
lar jobs. 

The amendment had a short life. 
President Roosevelt objected, his fol- 
lowers in the Senate rallied, and the 
whole bill sailed back to committee. 
When it reappeared two weeks later, 
Senators voted prevailing wages out. 


Knots: The bill bounced into com- 
mittee, out again, and back for further 



















a 


revamping; it suffered a similar run- 
around in conférences between the Sen- 
ate and the House. Augustus A. Gie- 
gengack, boss of the Government Print- 
ing Office, had plenty of chance to 
memorize its provisions. His clerks 
made seventeen printings. 

A few of the Senate’s strings stayed 
tied. The two most important dealt 
with patronage and wage minimums. 

PATRONAGE: To lure some of the 
$4,000,000,000 work relief money into 
their own political pastures, Senators 
had two schemes: Spending might be 
direc ed through a system of contracts 
with private concerns, with Senators 
permitted to designate the contractors 
who were politically friendly in their 
own States; or the Senators might be 
given a say in distribution of individual 
jobs. 

Only the second survived. It provides 
that all work relief officials and admin- 
istrators whose salaries are $5,000 per 
year or more must receive Senate con- 
firmation of their appointments. 

MINIMUMS: Another amendment 
stipulated that a 25 per cent minimum 
of all non-Federal allotments must go 
for wages. Senator Carter Glass, pro- 
ponent of the provision, compromised 
on this figure after fighting vehemently 
for a 33 per cent minimum for “direct 
labor.” 

He argued that States and cities 
should be prevented from using relief 
funds for capital outlays. In practice 





INTERNATIONAL, ACME, AND WIDE WORLD 


Three Purposes of the Work Relief Act: To Rehabilitate Farm Lands Ruined by Drought 


and Dust Storms, to Build Useful Public Works, to Improve Housing Conditions 
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ACME 
Admiral Christian Peoples, Slated 
to Supervise All Expenditures 


ACME 


Gen. Robert Wood, Slated 
to Act as Industrial Adviser 






INTERNATIONAL 
Harold Ickes, Honest and Slow- 
Moving, Slated for Public Works 
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the provision will bar purchase or con- 
struction of power plants, since the 
machinery in such plants amounts to 
more than 75 per cent of the total cost. 


Resutt: Over the week-end the 
signatures of Vice President Garner 
and Speaker of the House Byrns gave 
the President essentially what he 
wanted. He may use the entire $4,880,- 
000,000 “‘in his discretion” for “relief, 
work relief, and to increase employ- 
ment.” 

The bill specified eight general classi- 
fications of projects. But it took the 
sting out of this restriction by granting 
Mr. Roosevelt the right to alter each of 
these amounts by $800,000,000. The 
project divisions: 

1. Highways, roads, streets, and grade-crossing elim- 
ination, $800,000,000. 

2. Rural rehabilitation and relief in stricken agri- 


cultural areas, water conservation, trans-mountain 
water diversion, irrigation and reclamation, $500,000,- 
000. 


3. Rural electrification, $100,000,000. 
= Housing, $450,000,000. 
Assistance for educational, professional, and cler- 

ical’ persons, $300,000,000. 

6. Civilian Conservation Corps, $600,000,000. 

7. Loans or grants for non-Federal projects, $900,- 
000,000. 

8. Sanitation, prevention of soil erosion, prevention 


of stream pollution, seacoast erosion, reforestation, 
forestation, flood control, rivers and harbors, and mis- 
cellaneous projects, $350,000,000. 


For all the shouting pro and con, the 
Works Relief Act will not greatly alter 
the number of jobs available through 
government largesse. Last year em- 


ployment under Federal, State and lo- 
cal agencies averaged as follows: 
Agency Men 






Work relief . 
Railroad work financed by ‘PWA loans........ 30.000 
BRR Ne ES CE Te he eT . 3,696,000 


On the basis of that figure, critics 
fail to see how the new work relief 
organization, which intends to provide 
3,500,000 jobs, will reduce the present 
number of unemployed. 

What it will do is make a new dis- 
tinction between the Federal and State 
responsibilities in the war on depres- 
sion. FERA has spent more than $1,- 
000,000,000 for direct relief—the ‘“‘busi- 
ness of relief’ which President Roose- 
velt said “the Federal government must 
and shall quit.” 

Henceforth it will be Uncle Sam’s 
policy to foot all the bills for jobs for 
employable jobless, who will receive an 
average $50-a-month wage. The States, 
except for the Federal grants provided 
by the Social Security Bill now before 
Congress, will shoulder the entire bur- 
den of direct relief. Their wards will 
be the “unemployables” who, because 
of age, infirmity, or the need of their 
presence at home to care for others, 
cannot hold jobs. 


SpznDERS: The Senate shied violently 
for a time lest one of their pet enemies 
among New Dealers get supreme con- 
trol of the work relief fund. To ease 
their minds Mr. Roosevelt promised to 
do the job himself. 

But the President cannot develop the 
projects and watch the vouchers and 
still attend to his other Presidential 
duties. He has selected five men as 
chief assistants. The Senate’s right, 


.-under the act, to confirm or reject ap- 


pointees “may force a change. Mr. 
Roose'velt’s choices: 
HARRY. LLOYD HOPKINS, Federal Re- 






lief Administrator, slated for housing 
activities. A career in welfare work in 
New York City left an indelible mem- 
ory. Today when Mr. Hopkins reads 
of ‘10,000,000 jobless,” he visualizes the 
statistics in terms of living human be- 
ings: wailing babies, desperate fathers, 
despair-sodden mothers. He would 
rather give some leeway to practica] 
politics than gum up the works. FERA 
funds last week were perilously inade- 
quate against this month’s $150,000,- 
000 expenses. Mr. Hopkins was dizzy 
from juggling his few remaining dol- 
lars: “If all the States gang up on us, 
we'd be in a bad fix.” 

REXFORD GUY TUGWELL, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture and ranking 
survivor of the original “Brain Trust,” 
slated to supervise soil erosion and 
land use. Some years ago, in the 
ebullience of youth, the wavy-haired 
New Dealer turned to poetry: 

I will roll up my sleeves! 
I will make America over! 


Now the ex-Professor of Economics 
may get his chance. The ravages of 
drought and dust storms leave him a 
wide field for rehabilitation of the 
country’s farmlands. The CCC, which 
figures importantly in_ soil-erosion 
work, stands ready to expand its en- 
rollment immediately from 253,000 to 
600,000. 

HAROLD LECLAIR ICKES, Secretary of 
the Interior and Public Works Admin- 
istrator, slated for public works. Stocky 
and round-shouldered, Mr. Ickes peers 
near-sightedly through his thick glasses 
in unceasing search of graft and chi- 
canery. His critics complain that his 
fear of dishonesty makes him move so 
slowly that he often appears to be go- 
ing backward. He-has $100,000,000 in 
non-Federal and $1,800,000,000 in Fed- 
eral projects awaiting approval. 

REAR ADMIRAL CHRISTIAN J. PEOPLES, 
Chief of the Treasury Procurement Di- 
vision,, slated for relief expenditures. 
Admiral People’s jaw has grown firmer 
through years of hard bargaining as a 
navy paymaster and supply officer. His 
biggest job in the next six months will 
be to keep direct relief funds moving 
until the entire works program gets in 
full swing. 

GEN. ROBERT E. Woop, president of 
Sears, Roebuck, & Co., slated to head 
an advisory committee of business men. 
This soft-voiced ex-cavalryman will 
keep the President and his assistants 
informed of “the views and suggestions 
of business.” 


SIGNATURE: Monday, Franklin Roose- 
velt put fish behind him. After transfer- 
ring from the Nourmahal to the de- 
stroyer Farragut the Chief Executive 
landed at Jacksonville, Fla. There, on 
the Presidential train—headed for New 
York for the funeral of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s cousin, Warren Delano Robbins— 
waited a master copy of the Work Re- 
lief Bill. 

In the drawing room of his private 
car, the President removed his dark 
blue coat and tackled the bill in shirt- 
sleeves. -From Jacksonville to Savan- 
nah he pored over it. Then, alone €x- 
cept for two secretaries, he signed it. 

A huge task remained ahead. 
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CHICAGO: Ed Kelly Comes Through With an All 
Time Record Majority; Gets to Work on Patronage 


The lobby of Chicago’s Morrison Ho- 
tel one night last week bubbled with 
chatter. Through the crowd strolled a 
large, crinkly-haired man. He smiled, 
shook hands right and left, showed his 
teeth in hearty laughs, radiated elation. 

He had reason to rejoice. Edward J. 
(Pick Axe) Kelly, backed by Chicago’s 
mighty Democratic machine, had just 
been elected Mayor of America’s Sec- 
ond City. Not merely elected—Ed Kelly 
ran up an all-time record majority for 
the city, topping both his opponents by 
543,853 votes, and walking off with all 
of the city’s 50 wards. Total vote cast 
—1,052,447. 

Mayor Kelly: “The figures, of course, 
are more eloquent than anything I can 
say. 

Emil C. Wetten, Republican candi- 

date: “There is no local Republican 
arty.” 
Newton Jenkins, Third Party candi- 
date: “I don’t envy Mr. Kelly in his dif- 
ficult position. . . We have lost a bat- 
tle, but will win the war.” 

The Chicago Tribune, editorially: 
“The lack of Wetten and Jenkins work- 
ers at the polls reduced the amount of 
dispute far below normal.” 

The results warmed the Democratic 
ward heclers’ hearts. They and their 
henchmen threw hats in air, shouted, 





tippled till early hours. They possessed 
the most impregnable city organization 
in the country. 

The Republican candidate disappeared 
for a time during the campaign to the 
annoyance of his backers. A fashion- 
able lawyer, known as a “gentleman 
politician,” Wetten told stony-broke 
Republican leaders he would give $450,- 
000 to the cause. Estimates indicated 
the G.O.P. spent only some $50,000. 
Wetten’s chief hobby is cross-breeding 
animals on his Barrington, Ill. farm. 
He claims to have produced the world’s 
first black rabbit. 


In their glee the Democrats forgot to 
call their opponents jack rabbits. Long 
irked at what they considered piffliag 
New Deal patronage, they hoped their 
display of strength would loosen up 
Federal funds. 


It did. Next day Mayor Kelly slit 
open a telegram from Federal Relief 
Administrator Harry L. Hopkins, invit- 
ing him to journey to Washington. The 
Mayor is nursing $265,000,000 worth of 
public works schemes. 


MALapby: Open-minded citizens admit 
that in the matter of Mayors, Chicago 
has had no more luck than many other 
American cities. Of late years, they be- 
lieve, it has had considerably less. 





Mayor Edward J. Kelly (Center) of Chicago and His All-Irish Advisers, Grouped for a Victory Picture 


Not soon will many Chicagoans for- 
get the gutter buffoonery of ex-Mayor 
William Hale Thompson. The memory 
of his “America First” campaign, when 
he offered to “whack King George in 
the snoot,” still rankles. 

In the 1931 mayoralty campaign citi- 
zens cried: “Enough!” They - badly 
needed someone less vaudevillian than 
Big Bill to play official host at their 
Century of Progress. The wail went 
up: “Thompson must go... a yellow 
dog if necessary to beat Thompson!” 

Elections gave them Anton Joseph 
Cermak, a dyed-in-the-wool .machine 
politician. Actually no less a spoilsman 
than his predecessor, he ruled the 
Windy City with aniron hand. The town 
became wider open then ever. In 
February, 1933, Cermak cleared his 
record by stopping the bullet Giuseppe 
Zangara aimed at President-elect Roose- 
velt in Miami. 


RemeEDY: Then the City Council sum- 
moned a loyal henchman, Ed Kelly, to 
fill out Cermak’s term. 

The new Mayor, a former day labor- 
er, had his hands full. The city had hit 
the financial slide; tax income stood 
two years in arrears. Some citizens 
payed up; others could, but wouldn’t. 
The delinquency list soon filled 260 
newspaper pages. 

Fourteen thousand school teachers, 
after going payless for months, stormed 
banks, picketed the financial district. 
The world’s newspapers headlined their 
plight. 

Mayor Kelly went to.work. He engi- 
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The Art of Boon-Doggling, as Practiced by New Yorkers on Relief 


neered the sale of tax anticipation war- 
rants, and a Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. loan. Soon cheering teachers 
cashed checks. Last week 75 per cent 
of Chicago’s enrolled voters registered 
their gratitude. 


BY-ELECTIONS:  AIll 


Gains in Jamboree of Local Voting 


Parties Claim 


Last week party leaders of all hues 
‘pointed with pride.” The rainbow re- 
sults of nation-wide by-elections in- 
jected plenty of new color into the po- 
litical sky. Everybody saw signs of 
good luck. 


REPUBLICANS: “Sanity is convalesc- 
ing,” gloated Michigan’s Senator Ar- 
thur H. Vandenberg after Republicans 
voted into office two Supreme Court 
judges and many other State candi- 
dates. He saw in the winners’ cam- 
paign attacks on Mr. Roosevelt the 






Class in Eurythmic Dancing, Another Project to Aid White Collarites 


end of a Republican bugaboo: the Pres- 
ident’s personal popularity. The suc- 
cessful candidates had struck at the 
President hammer and tongs, breaking 
a 2-year-old G.O.P. practice of avoid- 
ing personalities and confining crit- 
icism to the New Deal’s policies. 


The Michigan vote ended a political 
cycle. In 1932 the iron-bound Repub- 
lican State left the G.O.P. fold to 
give Franklin Roosevelt a majority of 
132,000 votes. The by-elections of 1933 
showed the State still wandering in 
Democracy. Last week the prodigal 
came home—for good, Republican 
leaders hoped. 


Democrats: Until 1932, the St. Louis 
Board of Aldermen never included a 
Democratic member. Last week St. 
Louis: Democrats sniped from the board 
its laSt remaining Republican. ~The 
third successive Democratic landslide 
in as many years lIcft in the city gov- 


INTERNATIONAL 









ernment only one Republican elective 
official, Controller Louis Nolte. 


PROGRESSIVES: Philip La _ Follette 
diminutive Governor of Wisconsin, 
chortled at the success of his baby 
Progressive Party, born last Summer. 
Progressives won two special elections 
to fill vacancies in the State Senate. 
Progressives already hold a majority 
in the Assembly. Last week’s elections 
gave them twelve seats in the Senate: 
Democrats hold fourteen; Republicans, 
seven. 


Epic: Upton Sinclair, active advo- 
cate of Utopias, began typing another 
of his innumerable pamphlets. The 
sharp-eyed leader of the End Poverty 
in California movement calls his latest 
booklet “We, the American People, and 
How We Ended Poverty.” 

Sinclair plans a_ transcontinental 
speaking tour to explain his production 
-for-use program. Last week’s Los 
Angeles elections, he thinks, indicated 
the time has come to extend his party’s 
scope. EPIC candidates won four mu- 
nicipal posts and seventeen places on 
the May 7 election ticket. 


N. Y. RELIEF: Aldermen Fight 


Eurythmics and Boon-Doggling 


Boon-doggle—verb, noun, or adjec- 
tive? The question plagued New York 
last week. Inquisitive hands thumbed 
dictionaries in vain. Bookworms ad- 
mitted defeat. 


The queer hyphenated word had 
thrown dismay into an Aldermanic 
committee investigating New York 
Emergency Relief Bureau’s expendi- 
tures. One of the bureau’s projects 
carried the label, boon-doggling. Spec- 
tators at the inquiry sniggered. 

“What does it mean?” Aldermen be- 
seeched. 


Robert Marshall, a relief recreation 
director, shed the light: “I spend a 
good deal of time explaining it. Boon- 
doggles is simply a term applied, back 
in the pioneer days, to gadgets... 
men and boys make belts in 
leather or maybe a tent or a 
sleeping bag.”’ It later developed that 
seven years ago the word sprang from 
a Boy Scout’s brain to describe a bril- 
liantly colored plaited lanyard he made 
to wear around his neck. 


Scorn: Committeemen scoffed. So 
that’s what relief money paid for! 
They heaped ridicule on harried relief 
officials. Lloyd Paul Stryker, the com- 
mittee’s counsel, charged that thou- 
sands of taxpayers’ dollars spent on 
jobless white-collarites sluiced off into 
wasteful channels. He cited other ex- 
amples besides boon-doggling: 

1. Two duplicating real estate sur- 
veys—cost, $2,239,648. 

2. A “chicken survey” to find out 
what kind of fowl housewives buy— 
cost $101,000, to be completed by 
July 1. ; 

3. A map-and model-making pro}- 
ect including a map of the “Movements 
of Peoples in the Second Millenium 
(200-1150 B.C.)—cost $290,140. 
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4. A plan to determine the learning 
habits of adults—cost $321,818. 

5. Recreational activities of New 
York’s relief workers embracing eu- 
rythmic dancing, tumbling, ballet tech- 
nique, and hobby guidance. 

The total-cost of these and similar 
projects had been $2,500,000. Alder- 
men squawked: if relief officials and 
workers spent less time in supervising 
poon-doggling and dancing and more 
in eliminating “chiseling” relief appli- 
cants, the city’s relief bill would shrink 
$24,000,000 annually. 


DEFENSE: Instructors and officials 
parked back, pointing out relief proj- 
ects must not compete with labor and 
industry. 

Dr. Casper Kraemer Jr. of New York 
University, in charge of map-making: 
“Of incalculable educational value... 
practically priceless . . . cheap at $2,- 
000,000.” 

Col. William J.. Wilgus, work relief 
director and former consulting engi- 
neer: “Pardon my indignation, gentle- 
men, but I am supposed to be running 
a race, and here I find my feet con- 
tinually tied.” 

Wilgus’s assistant, Miss Grace Gosse- 
lin: “These uninformed gentlemen (the 
Aldermen) think all recreation is a 
game of ring-around-the-rosy.” 

In Washington, Relief Administrator 
Harry L. Hopkins approved: “Those 
are good projects.” Critics are “too 
damned dumb to appreciate the finer 
things of life... 97 per cent of all the 
money spent on these projects . has 
gone for relief—only 3 per cent for 
materials.” 

The New York Herald Tribune sum- 
marized the Aldermanic investigation: 
“Low comedy... trash... Tammany 
brand of shyster politics.” 

Nevertheless, the furore forced 
Mayor Fiorello La Guardia’s hand. He 
appointed Oswald W. Knauth, a former 
department store executive, “Czar” of 
New York’s relief. William Hodson 
resigned as Emergency Relief Admin- 
istrator, but retained his job as Com- 
missioner of Public Welfare. 


” 
ROOSEVELTS: 
Carries On Despite Sickness 


Louis Howe 


For fifteen years Louis McHenry 
Howe, small, gnarled ex-newspaper 
man, has submerged his life in- the 
career of Franklin Roosevelt—as friend, 
counsellor, and tactician, rather than 
mere secretary. At the White House 
he has been part of the Roosevelt 
household, joining his own family in 
Fall River, Mass., only on week-ends. 
Some politicians say Roosevelt, the 
public man, is the creation of Louis 
Howe, the strategist. 

For a month Mr. Howe has lain in 
bed at the White House, fighting pleur- 
isy and asthma. Only an oxygen tent 
keeps him alive. 

Last week Louis Howe forgot his 
Own crisis in that of the Work Relief 
Bill in Congress (see page 5)... The 
habit of submerging his life in his 
boss’s career proved even stronger than 
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the’ instinct “of -self-p tion,” He 
ordered -a. telephone pushed into _ his 
oxygen tent. Then hé rang up Federal 
Relief Administrator Hopkins: .~ 

“This is Louis Howe speaking’. . . 
I want to talk to you about the Work 
Relief Resolution.” For ten minutes at- 
tendants heard his hollow voice..Then 
he dropped the telephone, sank back 
exhausted, but satisfied. 


® Last week Elliott Roosevelt followed 
his father’s foot-steps as a gentleman 
farmer, but far from the President’s 
native woods and hills: He and his 
wife, Ruth Googins, bought 250 acres 
of ranch land 12 miles southwest of 
Fort Worth, Texas, the Googins’ home- 
town. She supplied the $10,000 to buy 
the land, where-red, white-faced Here- 
ford steers: roam along tree-lined 
streams. The President’s son is a con- 
sultant on air transport for the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce at a 
small salary. 

The most air-minded of the Roose- 
velts plans to build a home on the roll- 
ing pastures. In doing so he will be 
right in line with the Fort Worth mode. 
For several years the town’s wealthier 
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THE PRESIDENT: 


INTERNATIONAL 


Said, in a letter to Senator Duncan U. 
Mrs. Roosevelt and Mrs. Hearst Meet Fletcher of Florida, that he was consid- 
at Benefit Concert in New York ering submitting to Congress a reforesta- 
tion program for alleviation of Midwest 
drought-stricken areas. 

] Signed the Work Relief Bill, after both 
House and Senate adopted their joint con- 

ference report (see page 5). 

SENATE: 

Heard Senator: Tydings: of Maryland de- 
nounce NRA and AAA policies as tending 
to increase cost of industrial and agricul- 
tural commodities. 

Time in debate: 22 hours 13 minutes. 

HOUSE: 


Approved bill to award Italy’s Air Marshal 
Italo Balbo the Distinguished Flying Cross 


for his 1933 flight with 24 seaplanes from 
Italy to Chieago’s Century of Progress; 
sent it to President. 

Ways and Means Committee reported out the 
Social Security Bill; not expected to reach 
the Senate before June. . 

Time in debate: 26 hours 38 minutes. 

DEPARTMENTS: 
Secretary of State Hull warned France to 


expect trade reprisals because it refused 
to accord special tariff privileges to Amer- 
ican products, even though the United 
States’ accorded France privileges. 

Labor Department’s Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics reported the first upward movement 
for a whole year since 1925 in the issuance 
of building permits. 

Secretary of State Hull announced the Unit- 
ed States accepted in general terms the 
invitation to cooperate in the settlement 
of the Gran.Chaco war. 

Treasury Department’s Bureau of Internal 
Revéhue announced the average monthly 
income from beer since its legalization two 
years ago: $14,860,000, compared with an 
estimate of slightly over $11,000,000, 


OTHER AGENCIES: 

Federal Communications Commission granted 
Pan American Airways right to establish 
radio stations in Hawaii, Guam, and Mid- 
way and Wake Islands, for use on a pro- 
posed transpacific air route. 

RFC Chairman Jones announced that of. the 
$5,047,744,258.80 loaned by the corporation 
to commercial and industrial agencies up 
to the end of March, $2,686,976,903 (53 
per cent) has been repaid - 

Federal Trade Commission filed a complaint 
charging two NRA Rubber Code: Authori- 
ties and seventeen rubber companies. with 
conspiring to violate anti-trust laws. and 
NRA Codes. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Apr. 4). 





+t hy PeOObne TF. << 0.5 Dodo ntgs0e Vole Seve cn $69,462,000.98 

re - aeveTONE > ai Cc evevess atin wees : ip 9 te 

Trek: ee BlANCe ..,cccscoes eeedeeesee $2,436,603,036.16 

A Black, ‘White, and Red. Print: Deficit, fiscal year............$2,221,548,183.97 
It’s Mrs.. Roosevelt's; Easter,,Dresg , Public. debt... ..¢5 040.0044 +$28,819,581,940.48 
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NEWS-WEEK MAP 


Line-Up for Navy Maneuvers in the Pacific: The Cruiser Augusta Goes to Yokohama to Pacify Japan 


young men have set themselves up in 
semi-rural retreats. 


® Mud, dun skies, and dregs of Winter 
made Washington ugly when President 
Roosevelt headed south two weeks ago. 
This week a transformation awaited his 
return. The White House lawn shone 
green, prime for next week’s eggrolling. 
Yellow tulips and cherry blossoms set 
off the vivid green. 


® Last week a splinter-like shell sped 
up the winding course of Boston’s 
Charles River. In its afternoon work- 
out the Harvard varsity crew slid along 
at a brisk clip. In the shell, tugging at 
an oar-for all he was worth, sat Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt Jr., sophomore. 

At the beginning of training it looked 
as though the President’s namesake 
would be an also-rowed. He started 
the season in the third varsity boat. 
Then he moved to the second. Last 
week it appeared that Coach Charles 
Whiteside had decided he couldn’t keep 
a member of America’s First Family 
from sitting in the first boat. 


FARLEY: Postmaster General to 
Resign for the Sake of 1936 


On Mar. 1, 1933, James Aloysius Far- 
ley made a gesture. He resigned as 
New York State Athletic Commission- 
er. His motive was virtuous. He did 
not want to hold any job that might 
interfere with his duties when he took 
over the job of Postmaster General. 

But a number of citizens—mostly Re- 
publicans—laughed cynically. Mr. Far- 
ley had other jobs: Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee and 
Chairman of the New York State 
Democratic Committee. If he were 
really virtuous, let him give these jobs 
up, too. In the heat of his first August 
in Washington Mr. Farley tried to clear 
up the misunderstanding; he offered 
watermelon at his press conference: 

. But the watermelon failed to clear 
things up. At each successive confer- 
ence reporters grew bolder,.their ques- 





tions more pointed. Charles R. Mich- 
aels, New York Times correspondent, 
made the most of his Pennsylvania Re- 
publican tradition. He assumed the role 
of a District Attorney cross-examining 
a balky witness. 

Several times during 1934 Mr. Farley 
announced he would resign his two po- 
litical jobs. But he always retracted. 
Nothing actually happened. Then came 
the tempest over the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s giving away ungummed stamps 
as souvenirs to his friends. Huey Long 
climaxed the anti-Farley hue and cry 
with lurid charges shouted to his fel- 
low Senators, and demands for an in- 
vestigation of Farley doings. 

Each new development was fuel for 
Mr. Michaels’s crusade. He roared em- 
barrassing questions. If Mr. Farley re- 
fused to answer, he assumed the worst. 
The Postmaster General began to dread 
his press conferences. Frequently he 
contrived to be out of town on Thurs- 
days, when he usually met reporters. 
Sometimes he merely announced the 
conference would not take place. 

Republicans who shout that it is un- 
ethical for Mr. Roosevelt to have his 
patronage king and political fence- 
mender in his Cabinet have short mem- 
ories. Postmaster General George B. 
Cortelyou, in President Theodore Roose- 
velt’s Cabinet, was Republican Nation- 
al Chairman from 1904 to 1907. Frank 
H. Hitcheock was Assistant Postmaster 
General, then Postmaster General, un- 
der President Taft when he was Re- 
pubiican National Chairman in 1908 
and 1909. Will Hays continued as Na- 
tional Chairman three months after he 
became President Harding’s Postmas- 
ter General. Hubert C. Work, Nation- 
al Chairman in 1928 and 1929, served 
as President Coolidge’s Secretary of 
the Interior until July, 1928. 

. Last week came a new rumor, this 
time from Mr. Farley’s “close political 
associates.” It emanated from }jNew 


York. Mr. Farley would #éign, not 


from his -political chairmanships, but 
from the Cabinet. . 

The date set for the Farley exit was 
“as soon) as-Congress adjourned.” The 





reason, politicians explained, was that 
the master strategist wanted to. be free 
to run the 1936 Democratic campaign 
and return Mr. Roosevelt to the White 
House for a second term. 


NAVY: Pacific Ocean Maneuvers 
With a Gesture Toward Japan 


The United States Fleet last week 
concentrated at Puget Sound, San 
Francisco, and the Los Angeles-San 
Diego zone, and made ready for mimic 
warfare. To Pacific Coast bazaars, 
amusement parks, and dime-a-dance 
halls, the visit is good news. Jack 
ashore is willing to let amusement 
and souvenir merchants wheedle away 
half his pay. The other half he sends 
home or to insurance companies. 

Though West Coast residents relish 
Pacific maneuvers, Japan looks on them 
suspiciously. Alert Tokyo newspaper 
readers, not interested in the bluejack- 
ets’ shore fun, await news of the fleet’s 
annual war games. From May 3 to 
June 5 the most powerful armada ever 
assembled under a single commander 
starts operations in the Pacific between 
Alaska and the Hawaiian Islands. Ad- 
miral Joseph M. Reeves, Commander- 
in-Chief of the United States Fleet, will 
maneuver 200-odd ships in a 5,000,000- 
square mile area. 

Japanese newspapers assert the 
“imaginary enemy” of the fleet exer- 
cises is really Japan. Tokyo editors 
find the war games sinister. So do 
many Americans. The Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America and 
the Society Seeking the Cause and Cure 
of War protested the maneuvers to 
President Roosevelt and the Navy De- 
partment. They fear that the concen- 
tration of sea power will “seriously 
complicate the task of maintaining 
peace in the Pacific.” 

Last week the navy compromised. 
The -maneuvers will take place as 
planned. But at the same time the 
navy will hold out an olive branch to 
Tokyo.’ On the day the exercises be- 
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gin, Admiral Frank B. Upham, com- 
mander of the Asiatic fleet, will steam 
into Yokohama aboard his flagship, the 
new 10,000-ton cruiser Augusta. For 
three weeks, square-jawed Admiral Up- 
ham will stay in Japan, assuring her 
citizens that the United States wishes 
them well. At Kobe eleven of his 
fleet’s destroyers will join him, adding 
emphasis to the gesture. 

At no time will the fleet maneuvers 
come within 2,000 miles of Japan. 


Secretary-Administrator 


ICKES: 
Umpires Fight With Himself 


Every morning at 8 o'clock early 
birds in Washington’s G Street see the 
stocky figure of Harold L. Ickes trot 
up the Interior Department building’s 
white steps. Invariably he carries home 
a satchelful of overnight work. Few 
administration heads put in as long 
hours, burrow into such complicated 
detail as he. 

Quite naturally the Secretary and 
Administrator knew all about the $150,- 
000 PWA item for a conduit under 
Rocky Mountain National Park. It 
seemed a good project. It would drain 
a swamp on one side of the park, ir- 
rigate a desert on the other. But some- 
thing went wrong. He chuckled when 
the subject came up in his press con- 
ference last week. 

“T’ve been getting mixed up with my- 
self,’ he confessed. Then he ex- 
plained: 

Several weeks ago PWA Adminis- 
trator Ickes approved the allotment for 
the conduit. 

Later Secretary of the Interior Ickes, 
as head of his department’s Reclama- 
tion Bureau, approved the allotment. 


Last week Secretary Ickes, as head 
of his department’s National Park 
Service, agreed that the allotment 
should be protested because the con- 
duit would endanger a lake in the park. 


This week Secretary Ickes, as head 
of his department’s Geological Survey, 
must act as arbiter in the dispute be- 
tween himself and himself. 


SENATE: No Order; No Order 
Keeper—No Gallery Visitors 


Last week Spring fever caressed the 
United States Senate. Debate over the 
Copeland Pure Food and Drug Bill 
Sputtered lifelessly. Senator Alben W. 
Barkley of Kentucky had the floor. In- 
different Senators gossiped in little 
knots. 

Buzzing Spring tourists jammed the 
galleries. Capitol guides importantly 
pointed out to customers such eminent 
Statesmen as William E. Borah. 

Displeasure wrinkled the Borah coun- 
tenance. “Mr. President,” Idaho’s Sen- 
ator trumpeted above the drone of 
tongue-waggling, “I rise to a point of 
order... The point of order is that 
there is no order.” 

A soft, Arkansas drawl took up the 
burden. “T suggest,” said . Majority 


Leader. Robinson, “that the Sergeant- 
at-Arms be directed to preserve order.” 

But the roly-poly figure of Chesley 
W. Jurney, the Senate’s peace officer, 
was missing. Pages could not find him 
at any of his law-entrusted duties, 
which include “preventing defacement 
of the Senate,” supervising pages, dis- 
posing of waste paper, and preventing 
flowers from “being brought into the 
Senate Chamber.” 

Disorder continued. To take Colonel 
Jurney’s place, Senator Robinson sug- 
gested the Deputy Sergeant-at-Arms. 
For the moment no one could remem- 
ber his name. He is J. Mark Trice, also 


the Senate storekeeper. Disorder 
mounted. 
Disgusted with the interruptions, 


Senator Barkley hailed the chair: ‘‘Do 
I still have the floor?” 

“The Senator from Kentucky has the 
floor,’ admitted Senator Pittman, Pres- 
ident Pro-Tempore. 

Mr. Barkley paused, then spat sar- 
casm: “What can I do with it?” 

Laughter increased the din. Finally 
Senator Pittman sternly announced 
“the public galleries will be cleared.”’ 

For the first time in three years at- 
tendants shooed visitors from the gal- 
lery. An hour later Senators relented. 
After all, pleaded Senator McNary, his 


Chesley Jurney, Senate Sergeant-at-A4rms: A Demand for His 


colleagues were making more noise 
than their guests. 

Sometime later a round little man 
with a purple handkerchief. peeping 
from the pocket of his cutaway ap- 
peared. It was Colonel Jurney. He 
couldn’t be found because he was at 
lunch in the House restaurant and no 
one thought to look for him there. The 
Senate’s restaurant does not serve beer. 
The House’s does. 
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TORNADOES: The Twisters Whirl 


Destruction Over Gulf States 


Any automobile driver can out-race 
a tornado. The destructive rotating 
columns often loll along at only 20 
miles per hour, never at more than 50. 
But within the twister, air whirls at an 
estimated 300 to 400 miles per hour. 


Early this week whirling twisters 
roared over Mississippi, Louisiana, Al- 
abama, and Texas. Hundreds of 
flimsy dwellings collapsed; century-old 
oaks crashed to the ground. One 
twister, wandering out over Lake 
Providence, La., turned a houseboat 
upside down. Red Cross and FERA 
workers toiled frantically. Casualties: 
33 crushed to death or drowned, 200 
injured. 
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Services Found. Him in the House Restaurant Drinking Beer 
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EUROPEAN 
Marshal Joseph Pilsudski, Dictator of Poland: He 
Did Most of the Talking at the Tea for Mr. Eden 





EUROPEAN 


Mrs. Pilsudski and Her Two Daughters: They Live in 
the Palace Alone Because the Marshal Finds It Too Damp 
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EUROPEAN 


Belvedere Palace at Warsaw: The Tea Was Held in a ‘Sincere 
and Friendly Atmosphere,’ According 6; the. Official. Communique 
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REARMIN G: Mr. Eden Makes Few Sales on Trip; 


Britain and France Fearful; Hitler Extends Offer 


The train streamed like a meteor 
through the Polish dusk. Shortly be- 
fore 8 the locomotive’s headlight beam 
picked out a soot-grimed brick build- 
ing half hidden by scaffolding used in 
renovations. The express from Mos- 
cow, 731 miles west of its starting 
point, ground to a halt at Warsaw’s 
central station. 

Down from a sleeping car stepped 
Anthony Eden, Britain’s Lord Privy 
Seal. Warsaw was the fourth stop in 
his arduous 14-day diplomatic sales 
junket, provoked by Herr Hitler’s de- 
fiant rearmament. A resolute smile 
masked his weariness after the 27-hour 
train trip. Vigorously he pumped the 
arm of Joseph Beck, Poland’s dour, 
skinny Foreign Minister, hopped into an 
auto, and sped to the Hotel Europejski. 

The tall, dark-haired Britisher needed 
sleep. He faced a hard day, breaking 
down Polish resistance to the brand of 
European security he was marketing. 

None knew better than the brilliant, 
37-year-old envoy that he represented 
a shopworn product, the proposed 
Eastern Locarno scheme. Poland had 
already emphatically rejected this series 
of pacts, planned to bind the Soviet 
Union, Poland, Germany, Czechoslova- 
kia, and the Baltic States (Lithuania, 
Latvia, Estonia) to guarantee existing 
frontiers by ganging up on any ag- 
gressor. 

Germany’s war threats and Britain's 
new friendship with the Soviet Union 
were arguments in Mr. Eden’s favor. 
But Poles would doubtless pop the 
question: If Britain considered the 
Eastern Locarno scheme so sound, why 
wouldn’t she adhere to it herself? 


RESISTANCE: Next morning Mr. Eden, 
who has discarded his title of Captain 
for the less martial form of address, 
called at the gray chateau which houses 
the Polish Foreign Office, for a long 
confab with Colonel Beck. Luncheon 
brought him together with Ignacy 
Moscicki, Poland’s tall, white-mus- 
tached President. That afternoon in 
Belvedere Palace he got his first and 
only chance at the country’s dictator, 


" Marshal Joseph Pilsudski. 


The rheumatic old soldier won’t live 
in this white-walled structure because 
of its dampness—he leaves the palace 
to his wife and two daughters. But 
every afternoon he walks over from his 
9-room apartment in the army head- 
quarters building to take tea with them. 
Last week’s tea was formal, attended 
by Colonel Beck, British resident dip- 
lomats, and Polish officials. It gave 
ae Eden little opportunity for a sales 
talk. 


Those who attended reported the 
gruff Marshal did most of the talking. 
“T already have an alliance with 
France,” the dictator reputedly told 
the British diplomat. “I would like to 


a 





we 
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extend this alliance, and I would like 
especially England and Italy to par- 
ticipate in a reciprocal assistance ar- 
rangement.” Then he  inferentially 
emphasized his unwillingness to an- 
tagonize Nazi Germany, his fear of 
Red hordes to the East. “But I am not 
prepared to ask a guarantee of the 
Soviet Union.” 

Next day from Colonel Beck came 
the inevitable communique. He and 
Mr. Eden had held “in a sincere and 
friendly atmosphere” a series of talks 
on “the general European situation.” 
The statement’s vagueness and cool 
tone confirmed unofficial gossip that 
Mr. Eden’s visit had been a flop. 


Return: On his way back to London, 
Mr. Eden stopped for five hours in 
Prague to reassure Czechs, who are 
touchy about an old border dispute with 
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jolt. He calmly revealed that during 
the Berlin conversations Herr Hitler 
boasted that Germany already had air 
parity with Britain. Present British 
strength, including first line and re- 
serve, is 1,020 military ships. 

Gen. Victor Denain, French Air Min- 
ister, sang a similar tune before the 
Chamber of Deputies. As usual, he 
wanted more money—an extra 500,000,- 
000 francs ($32,900,000 currently) or 
a total of 1,500,000,000 francs ($98,- 
700,000 currently). He reiterated his 
favorite theme that many of France’s 
3,500 ships are so antiquated that her 
air force is inferior to Germany’s. But 
if the appropriation goes through, he 
added, France may attain air equality 
with the Reich by the end of this year. 

Premier Pierre-Etienne Flandin ad- 
mitted that 1,200 troops, including 400 
dusky Moroccans, had moved up to the 





British diplomats were _ skeptical. 
They pointed out that the Reich Leader 
refused to join any mutual assistance 
arrangement to quash aggressors. They 
also emphasized other disturbing news 
from the Reich: Rudolf Hess, Hitler’s 
deputy, boasted of Germany’s armed 
power; Gen. Hermann Wilhelm Goer- 
ing, Air Minister, assumed command 
of a crack anti-aircraft force; Dr. 
Hjalmar Schacht, Finance Minister, got 
authority to use $80,000,000 to promote 
German exports and thus indirectly get 
cash needed to buy copper, cotton, wool, 
and other foreign products for the en- 
larged army. 


Hore: Mr. Eden, tired and discour- 
aged after his journey, conferred brief- 
ly with Sir John, then went to bed. 
Reports said he was convinced the 
Eastern Locarno scheme was dead. He 
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Military Setting for Peace Envoys: Hitler’s Guards Bid Farewell to Simon and Eden at Templehof Airport 


Poland, that he wasn’t putting any- 
thing over on them. Here he found a 
warmer atmosphere. 

Czechoslovakia favors the Eastern 
Locarno. From the mahogany-fur- 
nished, book-lined office of Dr. Eduard 
Benes, wiry little Czechoslovak. Foreign 
Minister, issued a statement that the 
two men “agreed completely” on peace 
efforts. 

Then Mr. Eden took a plane at the 
Woodrow Wilson airport. Though bound 
direct for England an official announce- 
ment stated that the Lord Privy Seal 
became so airsick that the machine 
landed at Cologne. He completed the 
last lap of his 2,500-mile European 
circuit next day by train and boat. 


Scare: Mr. Eden returned to a badly 
Scared nation. Two days earlier Sir 
John Simon, British Foreign Secretary, 
had given the House of Commons a 


frontier. Unofficial reports placed the 
number at 60,000. Saturday the Cabinet 
ordered another 60,000 youths, whose 
two-year training period would expire 
this month, to remain in service until 
July 14. ; 

Austria announced she would seek 
permission to augment her army of 
30,000 by introducing universal con- 
scription. Swedes read with alarm a 
parliamentary commission report that 
Germans, including Krupp interests, 
owned large holdings’ in Swedish arms 
firms. 


Vittain: Herr Hitler, meanwhile, 
sought to appear as a hero of peace. 
Subordinates announced that he had in- 
formed Sir John Simon of Germany’s 
willingness to sign a series of non- 
aggression pacts binding her for ten 
years to keep within her present 
boundaries. 


planned to report the unhappy results 
of his trip at the conference of British, 
French, and Italian Foreign Ministers 
in Stresa, Italy, Apr. 11. 


On this meeting rests Europe’s hope 
of some way out of the fierce arma- 
ments race. Virtually every continental 
nation prepared to send unofficial rep- 
resentatives. 


On Apr. 2 Premier Mussolini raised a 
cynical finger. Editorializing in his 
personal newspaper, Popolo d'Italia, Il 
Duce noted the failure of Britain, 
France, and Italy to agree on any fixed 
policy toward Reich rearmament: “Ac- 
cording to some people, out of Stresa 
should come salvation for tormented 
humanity ... It is our duty to put 
them on their guard, because nothing 
is sadder than the delusion that follows 
illusions rendered rosy only by futile 
desire.” 
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JAPAN: Emperor Kang Teh Says 
‘Thanks’ to Emperor Hirohito 


Two long-legged cranes swooped low 
over the Japanese battleship Hiei 
which brought Emperor Kang Teh of 
Manchukuo last week on a State visit 
to Japan. They were birds of good 
omen, but Tokyo police responsible for 
the visitor’s safety took the additional 
precaution of praying at the gilded 
Meiji shrine. 

In the rain-drenched Sea of Japan, 
70 warships lined up to greet the 
former Henry Pu-yi. The thin, in- 
conspicuous young man in dark spec- 
tacles stood on the bridge, nearly deaf- 
ened by the roar of 21-gun salutes. As 
the ship approached Yokohama, clear- 
ing skies revealed the dazzling snow 
crest of Mount Fuji above a Spring- 
green landscape dappled with cherry 
trees in bloom. 

Prince Chichibu, eldest of Emperor 
Hirohito’s three younger brothers, who 
visited Manchukuo last year, greeted 
Emperor Kang Teh in the harbor. By 
police order, drawn shades darkened 
the route to the station. During the 
ruler’s visit, police made American 
cowboys performing in a local rodeo 
turn their guns in nightly and pick 
them up at headquarters in the morn- 
ing. 

In Tokyo, police kept spectators a 
block away from the imperial pageant. 
Only dignitaries in gold braid witnessed 
the meeting between Emperors Hiro- 
hito and Kang Teh. But silent crowds 
caught a glimpse of the visitor in a 
red carriage drawn by eight white 
horses. Then the Japanese ruler’s 
limousine shot past. 

Emperor Kang Teh occupied Aka- 
saka Palace, modeled in white stone 


' 





after the Grand Trianon at Versailles, 
and destined for the baby Crown 
Prince Akihito. The two Emperors ex- 
changed their highest orders, the Or- 
chid of Manchukuo and the Chrysan- 
themum of Japan. 

The Manchu Emperor made the visit 
to show “the gratitude of the people of 
Manchukuo for Japan’s assistance and 
sympathy in the founding of their 
nation.” 

“Tliness” was the official reason for 
the absence of Kang Teh’s Empress, 
Yueh Hua. But rumor had the Japan- 
ese imperial family unwilling to re- 
ceive the beautiful ex-commoner. The 
former Mr. Pu-yi fell in love with her 
photograph when he saw it in a mar- 
riage broker’s album. 


° 
BRAZIL: Quotas or No Quotas, 


Japanese Immigrants Swarm in 


Japan believes Brazil is the China of 
South America, growled Immigration 
Commissioner Raul de Paulo last week. 

Startled Brazilians learned that their 
Labor Department published phoney 
figures. Almond-eyed orientals were 
sneaking in! While official records 
showed only 713 Japanese immigrants 
for the first three months of this year, 
Commissioner de Paulo’s showed 6,800. 

After the war ever-increasing num- 
bers of Japanese poured into the 
country, until they numbered 170,000. 
Finally Brazil opened its eyes. Under 
the 1934 Constitution, the Rio govern- 
ment limited immigrants from each 
country to 2 per cent of that country’s 
average Brazilian population over the 
last 50 years. Still the yellow-skinned 
flow continued. The government ad- 
mits that 10,698 Japanese entered last 
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year, instead of the 2,600 allowed by 
the quota. 

Japanese—thrifty, determined, tire- 
less—have established colonies in the 
coffee country and in the sultry rubber 
swamps along the Amazon. They fear 
nothing. Those who become citizens 
acquire squatter rights to their flimsy 
houses and jungle-cleared land. 

More sinister even than the immi- 
grant army is Japan’s irresistible trade 
expansion. In 1930 its exports to Bra- 
zil, mainly cheap manufactured goods, 
totaled 5,157 contos (currently $557,- 
000). By 1934 the figure had tripled. 
Brazil’s exports to Japan jumped from 
1,531 contos in 1930 to 10,638 last year 
when the island empire purchased 7,000 
tons of raw cotton. 

Japan’s trade gains throughout South 
America ran a similar curve. In 1934 
Tokyo dumped in the continent goods 
valued at 30,300,000 yen ($8,484,000 
currently )—nearly three times the 1933 
figure. 


FRANCE: Premier Coaxes Out 
Hoarding With Lure of Gold 


Jacques Bonhomme loves to jingle 
coins in his jeans’ pockets. He dis- 
trusts international finance and “ba- 
loney” currency. Amid the rising tide 
of devaluation such as swept over Bel- 
gium two weeks ago, he clings tight to 
the gold standard. 

Last week Pierre-Etienne Flandin, 
France’s towering Premier, delighted 
French peasants. He reaffirmed the 
“government’s formal determination to 
defend the gold franc.” Then he 
promised $66,000,000 worth of new gold 
coins. 

M. Flandin’s countrymen responded 
valiantly to his shrewd gesture. If the 
government’s financial position is so 
strong it can mint gold coins, they 
reasoned, then let’s buy government 
bonds. 

The new coins, worth 100 francs 
($6.60 currently) and about the size 
of an American quarter, will bear the 
portrait of “la belle Marianne,” symbol 
of France. On the other side will ap- 
pear a sheaf of wheat framed by olive 
and oak branches. 

With gold obtainable only in bars 
worth 237,000 fancs ($15,642 current- 
ly) French peasants have seldom 
caught sight of their favorite metal 
since the war. But now Jacques Bon- 
homme’s sock will bulge with gold cur- 
rency. 


SPAIN: Premier Lerroux’s Stop 
Gap Cabinet Gets 30 Days 


Jose Martinez de Velasco, mild-man- 
nered little leader of the Agrarian 
party, last week found himself in hot 
water. Spain’s political caldron had 
boiled over again and Senor de Velasco, 
who commands only 36 votes out of the 
455 in the Cortes (Parliament), had the 
job of forming a Ministry, the twelfth 
in four years. 

He counted on the aid of Jose Maria 
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Gil Robles, Catholic chief who con- 
trols 112 Deputies. But the man who 
makes and breaks Spanish Ministries 
demanded six of the thirteen Cabinet 
posts as the price of his support. Senor 
de Velasco told President Zamora to 
find another Premier. 

The elderly President then called on 
Alejandro Lerroux. Senor Lerroux, 
who had just resigned and has the sup- 
port of only 80 legislators, tugged 
dubiously at his gray mustache. Finally, 
four days after his last Cabinet had 
fallen, he formed a minority Ministry 
which included none of Gil Robles’s 
henchmen. President Zamora, acting 
under the Constitution, obligingly sus- 
pended Parliament for 30 days, to pre- 
vent political sniping. 

It appeared certain the new Cabinet 
would last only until the Deputies re- 
assembled. Senor Lerroux, meanwhile, 
cast about desperately for popular sup- 
port. He announced a new foreign 
policy of “armed neutrality,” backed 
by a recent order for $64,000,000 worth 
of glistening torpedo boats, submarines, 
and mine layers. 

Gil Robles grinned expectantly. The 
Catholic champion watched the grow- 
ing unrest resulting from a bogged- 
down social reform and a futile Parlia- 
ment. He looked forward to a dicta- 
torial regime. And the dictator, he 
thinks, will be Gil Robles. 


GREENLAND: Denmark’s Colony 
Has Only One Private Industry 


Five cases of measles 700 miles away 
kept the Danish steamer Gertrude Rask 
swinging at anchor last week off Ju- 
lianehaab, Southern Greenland, forbid- 
den even to enter the tiny harbor. In 
the village, whose red, green, and yel- 
low frame houses snuggle below rocky 
bare hills, 300 Eskimos and half-breeds 
and a dozen Danish*residents waited 
impatiently for authorities to lift the 
quarantine. But all agreed it was nec- 
essary. 

The five cases developed during the 
vessel’s trip from Copenhagen. Im- 
mediately the yacht-like, 200-foot craft 
put into Reykjavik, Iceland, and sent 
her patients to a hospital. But health 
Officials at Julianehaab were not satis- 
fied that the vessel was free of germs. 
They were taking no chances. A mea- 
sles epidemic in Greenland three years 
ago killed more than 1,000 natives. 

Strict health restrictions protect Den- 
mark's vast colony, whose 827,000 
Square miles approximate 50 times the 
motherland’s own area. Immigration is 
forbidden. Every visitor must undergo 
physical examination before leaving 
Copenhagen. This goes also for the 
crews of the six steamers which make 
sixteen trips to the island between 
March and December, when the sea is 
relatively free of pack ice. 

The fourteen-day incubation period of, 
measles is what fooled the Danish ex- 
amining physician at Copenhagen three 
weeks ago. He permitted one incipient 
patient, a young Greenland girl, to 
board the Gertrude Rask. She gave the 
disease to four others. 
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Gil Robles of Spain, Who Sees a Dictatorship Around the Corner 


Eskimos fall easy victims to civiliza- 
tion’s diseases. In past years tubercu- 
losis, smallpox, and even whooping- 
cough have carried off thousands of 
adults and children. Tuberculosis per- 
sists despite a vigorous campaign. 
Greenlanders die early. Only 400-odd 
natives out of a total of more than 16,- 
000 attain the age of 60. Half are un- 
der 20. The island’s seven State-paid 
doctors, whose motorboats chug con- 
stantly along the rocky coasts, need no 
measles epidemic to keep them busy. 


DANZIG: Nazis Get Rude 59.9 
Per Cent Majority Surprise 


“The Saar is free! Now it’s Danzig’s 
turn!” 

Election posters throughout. the Free 
City last week promised another im- 
pressive Nazi victory. German and 
Polish residents of the 754 square miles 
comprising the. metropolis and sur- 
rounding territory were to choose a 
new Diet. Hitlerites boasted that the 
vote would make the area, under League 
of Nations protection, virtually a part 
of the Reich. 

Nazis had schemed about it for 
months. Last February, holding 38 of 
the 72 Diet seats, they dissolved the 
chamber in the hope that a new elec- 
tion would give them the two-thirds 
majority necessary to change the Con- 
stitution. 

In theory, such a change would re- 
quire approval of Geneva. But exuber- 
ant Brown Shirts felt that the tottering 
League would not dare withhold sanc- 
tion of an accomplished fact. They 
talked confidently of suppressing op- 
position parties, banning trade unions, 
and setting up a Nazi State. ; 





Herr Hitler dispatched his best ora- 
tors to Danzig as electioneers: Rudolf 
Hess, his deputy; Gen. Hermann Wil- 
helm Goering, Prussian Premier; Dr. 
Paul Joseph Goebbels, Propaganda 
Minister. 

“Who gave the National Socialists 
the right to govern ?”’ shouted Dr. Goeb- 
bels in a campaign speech. ‘Nobody 
gave us the right. We just took it. No- 
body was strong enough to prevent us.” 
Rowdies smashed windows in_ the 
Latvian and Argentine consulates and 
beat up two members of the Polish le- 
gation staff. 

The day before election, Nazis got a 
rude surprise. Dr. Hermann Rausch- 
ning, former Nazi President of the Dan- 
zig Senate, advised voters to oppose his 
old colleagues. Dr. Rauschning, ousted 
last November because of his moderate 
policy, wrote an open letter to Albert 
Forster, district Nazi leader, stating 
that a Nazi victory would be “abso- 
lutely catastrophic.” 

Nevertheless, everything seemed set 
for a stunning Nazi victory. Neutral 
experts predicted that the 93 per cent 
German population, high-pressured by 
propaganda and terrorism, would give 
Herr Hitler a success comparable to 
the Saar. 

They were wrong. Of 230,000 votes 
polled, Nazis won only 59.9 per cent. 
This gave them 44 seats, an actual gain 
of only three, because three members 
of other parties had previously turned 
Nazi. 

Technically it was a victoryi~ the 
failure to obtain the requisite 64.2/3-per 
cent came as a shock to every good 
Nazi from Hitler down. The _ Reich 
Leader made no comment. In Danzig, 
Herr Forster said: “We shall begin 
anew our struggles for the National 


. Socialist ideal.” ' 
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BRITAIN: Vickers Has No Desire 
To Foster War, Says Chairman 


Gen. Sir Herbert Lawrence, chair- 
man of Vickers, Ltd., paid lip service to 
peace. He praised the dove at the an- 
nual meeting of stockholders of the 
$80,000,000 steel and arms concern. 


The army man spoke last week in the 
luxurious Victoria Hotel, London. “To 
suggest, because your company is en- 
gaged in the production of means of de- 
fense and of equipment required by the 
navy, army, and air force,” he barked, 
“that its directors desire to foster war 
is as untrue as it is unjust.” 

“Hear, hear,” murmured Vickers’ 
coupon-clippers. 

“The maintenance of peace,” Sir 
Herbert went on, “is in the best inter- 
ests of both your company and the 
community generally.” 

To hecklers, he insisted: “Certainly 
Vickers is selling no goods to Ger- 
many or any one of that kind. A very 
small proportion of the Vickers output 
goes abroad.” 

Business was booming. Sir Herbert 
announced that Vickers-Armstrongs, 
arms subsidiary, now employs 30,200 
workers, an increase of 23 per cent over 
last year, and has just paid its first full 
year’s dividend in four years. “Orders 
on hand,” he summed up, “are satis- 
factory.” 

Sir Herbert lost his two sons in the 
last war. 

Sailor’s Execution 


PUNISHMENT: 
Stirs Up a Capital Demonstration 


One morning last week a shabby, 
morbid crowd loitered outside the 18- 
foot brick wall of Wandsworth Prison, 
London. Inside, jailers fastened a black 
hood over the head of Leonard Albert 
Brigstock, former stoker, and petty of- 
ficer on the monitor Marshal Soult. He 
stood on the scaffold for slitting the 
throat of Chief Petty Officer Herbert 
S. Geggan with a razor. Brigstock’s 
defense plea had been insanity. 


Suddenly three Avro planes roared 


overhead, trailing yellow banners: 
“Stop the Death Sentence.” In the 
street outside the prison, men and 


black-dressed women stepped out of 
limousines. They were members of 
Anti-Death Penalty Society. From five 
sound trucks, twenty loudspeakers 
blared the hymn “Abide With Me.” 
Fifty sandwichmen marched grimly 
through the crowd with placards lab- 
eled “Stop Capital Punishment.” 


A stout, elderly little woman took the 
chauffeur’s seat in a cream-colored 
Rolls Royce and drove back and forth 
past the jail, shouting: “They are hang- 
ing an innocent man. We've got last 
minute evidence to prove it.” 


Mrs. Violet van der Elst, widow of 
Capt. Jan Romon van der Elst, wealthy 
artist and shaving-cream manufacturer, 
organized the unprecedented demon- 
stration. Six months ago she turned 
from her hobbies—collecting Chinese 
antiquities for her elaborate Kensing- 
ton home, gambling, and dabbling in 
witchcraft, black magic, and hypnotism 
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—to organize the Anti-Death Penalty 
Society. 

Police, trying to disperse the propa- 
gandists, scribbled down their names 
and addresses, but made no arrests. At 
9 o’clock, women dropped to their 
knees, men removed their hats and 
prayed. Someone yelled “England is 
about to commit another murder!” 

Then a black flag fluttered from the 
prison flagstaff. A rope had snapped 
Brigstock’s neck. 


CHURCH TAX: English Farmers and 


Wives Spurn Queen Anne’s Bounty 


Nine placid cows were up for sale 
at Ashford, Kent, last week. But the 
auctioneer harangued in vain. No one 
bid. 

Tax commissioners had seized the 
animals from a farmer in arrears $300 
for church taxes, the Queen Anne’s 
Bounty. This relic of the medieval 
church’s levy for first fruits and a 
tenth of all produce, survives in Britain 
today as a small tax on land. In parts 
of England it averages $1.70 an acre. 
Many Englishmen, even if they are 
not members of the Church of England, 
inherit the obligation with their land. 
The proceeds help to eke out the low 
salaries of Anglican clergymen. 

Last week, after the unsuccessful 
auctioneer departed, farmers paraded 
an effigy of Good Queen Anne labeled 
“Queen Anne is dead. The parson’s 
feet have been under our table too 
long.”” Others hoisted to their shoul- 
ders the gaitered image of a thin-lipped 
cleric, the Most Rev. Cosmo Gordon 
Lang, Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
placard read: “Archbishop of Cant. 
Church on Sunday but hands off the 
farmer.” 

They hurled the effigies on a bonfire 
and pelted them with stones. Women 
sang ‘““Keep the Home Fires Burning.” 


REVERSAL: The House of Lords Takes 


Unusual Action, and Saves a Life 


Reginald Woolmington sat between 
two guards in a gallery of the gilded 
chamber of the House of Lords, hidden 
from the Peers’ view. He slumped list- 
less, long accustomed to the idea he 
must die. Twice lower court judges had 
sentenced him to hang. 

Viscount:Sankey; massive Lord High 
Chancellor, Lord Chief Justice Hewart, 
and three other lords sitting as a court 
of last appeal reviewed the evidence. 
The poor 21-year-old Dorsetshire labor- 
er had killed his 47-year-old bride with 
a sawed-off shotgun, a weapon British- 
ers associate with American gangsters. 
Two courts had refused to believe 
Woolmington’s story that the gun went 
off by accident. 

The Lords did. They decided the sec- 
ond judge, in his instruction to the 
jury, placed the burden of proof un- 
justly on the defense, and ordered the 
prisoner freed. Authorities believed that 
never before in history had the House 
of Lords, supreme judicial arbiter for 
Great Britain and North Ireland, re- 
versed a murder conviction. It took 
the guards twenty minutes to convince 
Woolmington he wouldn't die. 
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DAMROSCH: At First Music Was 
Spinach to the Genial Leader 


“Good evening, my friends. Our first 
numbah .. .” 

This week, in New York’s Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, Dr. Walter Johannes 
Damrosch lifts his glissando voice in 
his usual concert greeting. 

Just 50 years ago the white-haired 
musician, then 23, stepped into his dy- 
ing father’s shoes and for the first time 
in his life conducted an opera in the 
‘new yellow brewery on Broadway’”— 
the Met. Earlier that same season his 
father, Leopold, the Metropolitan’s mu- 
sical director, had introduced German 
opera to America. 

At a double semicentennial Friday in 
the now old “yellow brewery” Dr. Dam- 
rosch makes a new experiment. The 
program consists of acts from his fa- 
vorite operas—‘Fidelio” and “Die 
Meistersinger.” Under his direction an 
all-American cast sings “Die Meister- 
singer” in English. 

The departure from the tradition of 
singing in German fits in with the 
traditional Damrosch aim of bringing 
music to the masses. 

Andrew Carnegie was the impetus 
for that ideal. One evening the steel 
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man asked young Damrosch to explain 
the new and- controversial Wagner 
operas to his fellow house guests. Soon 
Damrosch began giving Wagner lec- 
tures in New York, and making opera 
and orchestra tours to towns that had 
never before heard much except local 
talent tinkling “Hearts and Flowers” 
on an upright piano. 

In the ’90s he inaugurated Saturday 
morning music-appreciation classes for 
a generation of New York children. For 
the last seven years radio loudspeakers 
have carried Dr. Damrosch’s “charming 
little pieces” into the homes and class- 
rooms of 7,000,000 young listeners— 
half the school population of America. 

The plump conductor is as pleased as 
Punch with the wide interest his work 
has provoked. As genial and talkative 
in private conversation as on the lec- 
ture platform, he likes to recall how as 
@ member of the Y.M.C.A. overseas 
during the war, he met a drunken 
Negro soldier who, despite his sodden 
wits, yowled to the Military Police: “I 
want to talk to that gen’leman. That’s 
Mr. Damrosch!” Proudly he displays a 
letter from an Australian sheepherder 
—who wrote that out on the-range he 
regularly listened on his portable radio 
to the words the dean of American 
musicians uttered half a world away. 

With some self-satisfaction, he re- 
cites further evidence of his wide ac- 
quaintance. Some years ago his old 
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house on East 6ist Street caught fire. 
Fortunately for a collection of Bieder- 
meier furniture, a rich Oriental screen, 
portraits of musicians and other treas- 
ures which now ornament his East 
80th Street apartment, the fire was not 
serious. Dr. Damrosch offered a drink 
to the firemen. “Say,” exclaimed one, 
“don’t I know your voice? Aren’t you 
the feller that tells us all about the 
pieces you play every Saturday night?” 
As a youngster this man who now 
takes such delight in spreading a taste 
for music hated his five-finger exercises 
just as much as most other little boys 
do. Of his childhood in Breslau, Ger- 
many, his sharpest memory is the out- 
break of the Franco-Prussian War. The 
draft swept up his music teacher. That, 
decided 8-year-old Walter, was fine. No 
more music lessons! But his family 
immediately hired a new teacher. 


Another sad memory is spinach. Wal- 
ter didn’t like it. His father, always 
rather stern and thoroughly imbued 
with the feeling that children should 
unquestioningly obey their parents, 
made him eat it. Dr. Damrosch still 
can’t bear it. 

An emigrant at 9, he is emphatic 
that he is an American and an Ameri- 
can musician. He went to public school 
in New York. He married Margaret 
Blaine, daughter of James G. Blaine of 
Maine, whom Grover Cleveland defeated 
for the Presidency. No less prominent 
than the portrait of his father-in-law 
that hangs over his window-side desk 
is the mantelpiece photograph of his 
nephew, Walker Blaine Beale. The 
young man, killed at St. Mihiel in 1918, 
was almost as much a part of his im- 
mediate family as his four daughters. 


Despite Dr. Damrosch’s American- 
ism, there is a German “Gemuetlich- 
keit” about himself as well as his 
home. He is always eager to talk about 
his father, whom he admired more than 
any other man he ever knew. He will- 
ingly pulls out his most prized posses- 
sion, a Beethoven manuscript given 
him by Clara Schumann and once 
owned by Mendelssohn. He takes visi- 
tors around to show them paintings of 
Haydn, Gluck, Handel, and Bach he has 
hung in his dining room. He will ex- 
pound on the necessity of helping mu- 
sicians hard-pressed by the depression, 
through the Musicians Emergency 
Fund, of which he is president and to 
which he plans to give proceeds of this 
week’s anniversary celebration. 

Recently he refused to head a com- 
mittee to honor Stravinsky, because 
Stravinsky’s music is one thing he 
doesn’t like. But he has a decided en- 
thusiasm for Debussy and Tchaikovsky, 
whom he introduced to America. 

Once, while conducting Tchaikovsky’s 
“Pathetique,” he demonstrated his abili- 
ty to cope with almost any emergency. 
A musician in the orchestra whispered 
that the train for the next stop on the 
tour left in 30 minutes. The orchestra 
had scarcely begun the slow, solemn 
symphony. Gradually Damrosch waved 
his baton faster and faster. Soon the 
orchestra was nearly jazzing the music. 
But Dr. Damrosch got them to their 
train. 
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N RA: From District to Circuit to Supreme Court, 


Poultry Case Tests Recovery Act’s Constitutionality 


Ten months ago Walter L. Rice came 
to New York from Washington. 

He has moved rapidly since he grad- 
uated from Harvard Law School in 
1928. That year President Coolidge’s 
Attorney General, John G. Sargent, 
gave him a minor post in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. By 1930 Mr. Rice was 
a member of the Justice Department’s 
anti-trust division. In June, 1934, he 
arrived in New York to investigate al- 
leged NRA abuses in the live poultry 
trade. ; 

A month’s quiet investigation of the 
A. L. A. Schechter Poultry Corp. and 
its affiliated Schechter Live Poultry 





Ruiing: Aug. 29 the defendants 
came before Federal Judge Marcus B. 
Campbell and asked him to dismiss the 
indictments. He reduced the number of 
counts to 41, but sustained the major 
charges. In a sweeping opinion, he en- 
dorsed NRA’s constitutionality—par- 
ticularly as to whether Congress had 
delegated its legislative power to the 
President unlawfully and whether it 
could legally set up NRA under its 
power of regulating interstate com- 
merce. He ruled: 

“Congress cannot delegate legislative 
power to the President, but may set up 
a general standard and delegate to the 


KEYSTONE 


Brooklyn Headquarters of the A. L. A. Schechter Poultry Corp., 
Against Whom the Government Has Chosen to Make NRA Test Case 


Market caused Mr. Rice to act. He 
presented a Federal grand jury facts 
concerning the two largest Brooklyn 
concerns supplying Jewish customers 
with kosher poultry. He obtained fel- 
ony indictments against the concerns 
and the four Schechter brothers who 
run them—Joseph, Martin, Alex, and 
Aaron. 

The indictments charged violations 
and conspiracy to violate the code. 
The 60 counts included charges of dis- 
regarding wage and hour regulations; 
of filing false reports on sales volume 
and prices; of failing to file reports; of 


selling unfit and uninspected poultry, 


and of selling to firms unlicensed by 
the city. 


President the power to make such 
standard effective. Section 3(a), which 
empowers the President to approve 
codes, is a valid exercise of such 
power.” 

As for the interstate commerce 
clause, Judge Campbell decided: ‘‘Con- 
gress may regulate local transactions 
which burden, or are inextricably inter- 
mingled with, interstate commerce.” 

Oct. 14 Mr. Rice appeared in Brook- 
lyn Federal court to prosecute the de- 
fendants. At the end of a two-week 
trial, he could boast the first felony 
conviction under NRA. Found guilty 
on 19 counts, Joseph Schechter drew a 
three-month jail term. His brothers 
got one and two months. The four 
men’s fines totaled $7,425. 
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‘Supreme Court ruled it unlawful dele- 


APPEAL: They promptly appealed. 
That meant a new job for Mr. Rice. Re- 
fore Judges Martin T. Manton, Learned 
Hand, and Harrie Brigham Chase of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, he pre- 
sented the government’s case for NRA. 

Apr. 1 he won again, on 17 of the 
19 points. Regulation of the inspec- 
tion aspects of the poultry business 
was a valid exercise of the power to 
regulate interstate commerce. “But,” 
ruled the three judges, “regulation of 
the hours and wages of all local em- 
ployes who turn the fowls into mer- 
chantable poultry after they have be- 
come a part of the domestic stock of 
goods (is) beyond the line.” 

Then Mr. Rice learned he would have 
a fourth job on the Schechter case. 
The same day as the Circuit Court of 
Appeals’ decision, the Justice Depart- 
ment withdrew from the Supreme 
Court the Belcher Lumber Co. test 
case. Three days later Stanley Reed, 
Kentucky Democrat appointed by 
Hoover to the Federal Farm Board, 
and recently made Solicitor General 
by Roosevelt, decided the Schechter 
case would provide a fairer test of 
NRA’s constitutionality. 

Withdrawal of the lumber =§ suit 
brought widespread insinuations that 
the administration feared a Supreme 
Court ruling. Justice Department and 
NRA lawyers retorted by stressing the 
Schechter case’s,superior points. It 
involves the soundly drawn poultry 
code, against the carelessly written 
lumber code. Both sides in the Schecht- 
er case agree to the facts. Federal 
District Judge W. I. Grubb threw the 
LGelcher case out of court before all 
facts could be determined, whereas the 
Schechter case is clear and complete. 
Behind it stands approval both of a 
Circuit Court of Appeals and a Dis- 
trict Court upon NRA’s constitution- 
ality. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY: The basic ques- 
tion in the Schechter case—how far 
within a State can Congress go in ex- 
ercising its power to regulate interstate 
commerce—is one that has most fre- 
quently bothered Federal District 
Courts. 

Up to Mar. 1, District judges had 
acted in 286 cases involving NRA, the 
Oil Administration, and AAA; ruled in 
the government’s favor on 223. That 
figure does not actually represent the 
sweeping victory it might indicate. In 
a little less than half, defendants either 
pleaded guilty or otherwise refused to 
fight the government. Furthermore 
Federal attorneys brought into court 
only cases they felt sure they would 
win. 

Of 148 contested cases, the govern- 
ment won 86, lost 62. In several, the 
courts ruled adversely for lack of juris- 
diction, insufficient facts, or other 
technical reasons. Though the govern- 
ment suffered most of its 19 Oil Code 
defeats because District judges decided 
Congress had gone too far in exercis- 
ing its interstate commerce power, the 
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gation of power. In most of the 12 
AAA defeats, judges ruled that Con- 
gress had no right to set up milk con- 
trol boards within the States. 

In rulings on the NRA proper, a few 
judges have attacked its price-fixing 
aspects; only Judge Charles I. Dawson 
of Kentucky called NRA an unlawful 
delegation of legislative powers. All 
other judges who called NRA uncon- 
stitutional decided that Congress was 
illegally extending its interstate com- 
merce power into intrastate commerce 
territory. 

NRA officials have intimated that a 
handful of Hoover- and Coolidge-ap- 
pointed jurists are responsible for NRA 
court defeats. There are 116 Republi- 
can-appointed Federal District judges 
against 25 Democratic appointees. Of 
the total 141 about 90 have ruled on 
NRA cases. Only 20 have called NRA 
unconstitutional. 

Five of the 20 have damned it more 
than once; five others have also con- 
demned other phases of the New Deal. 
The ten and their scores in adverse 
rulings: 

ALEXANDER AKERMAN of Florida: 
lian, Hoover appointee: 3 NRA, 1 A 
HARRY B. ANDERSON of. Tennessee: 
lican, Coolidge appointee: 1 Oil, 1 NRA. 

JOHN P. BARNES of Illinois: 
appointee: 2 NRA, 1 Oil, 2 AAA. 

CHARLES C. CAVANAH of Idaho: Republican, 
Coolidge appointee: 1 Oil, 1 PWA. 

W. CALVIN CHESNUT of any land: Republican, 
Hox ver appointee: 1 Oil, 1 NRA, 2 AAA, 2 involving 
the Frazier- Lemke section of the Bankruptcy Act. 

CHARLES_I, DAWSON, of Kentucky: Republican, 
Coolidge appointee: 2 NRA. 

CHARLES A. DEWEY of Iowa: Republican, Hoov- 
er appointee: 1 NRA, 1 AAA, 2 Frazier-Lemke. 


~ WILLIAM I. GRUBB of + nto Democrat, Taft 
appointee: 2 NRA, 1 TVA. 
































Repub- 
Repub- 


Republican, Hoover 


ALBERT L. REEV ES of ue Republican, 
Harding appointee: 1 NRA, 1 PWA. 

EDGAR S. VAUGHT of Oklahoma: Republican, 
Coolidge appointee: 1,Oi], 1 NRA, 1 AAA. 


SUPREME COURT: The Justices 


Get a Lesson in Mending Hose 










With the Washington cherry blos- 
soms, come the visitors. Last Thurs- 
day they poured through the Capitol 
and even lined up waiting to get inside 
the Supreme Court chamber. ~ 

Except on decision Mondays, the 
Supreme Court chamber is something 
shunned by Washingtonians and re- 
porters alike. Newspaper men glanc- 
ing at the court’s Thursday docket saw 
Scheduled the patent case of Stelos 
Company of Delaware v. Hosiery Mo- 
tor-Mend Corp. of New York. All ex- 
pected the usual dull arguments that 
occupy lawyers and Justices from Tues- 
days to Fridays, and none bothered 
even to look inside the gilded former 
Senate Chamber. None, that is, except 
John Suter of The Associated Press. 

Settling himself for an unmomentous 
dog-watch, Mr. Suter genially stared at 
~ —— above Chief Justice Hughes’s 
ead. 

Then Henry Gilligan, attorney for 
the Stelos Company, startled him by 
presenting each of the nine Justices 
with a small bundle. Justices’ tittered. 
Justice McReynolds, a bachélor, howled. 
Each bundle ‘contained one Stelos 
needle, one egg cup, and one woman’s 
silk stocking. * 

Mr. Gilligan proceeded to argue that 
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the Hosiery Motor-Mend Corp. had in- 
fringed the Stelos Company's patented 
method of stocking mending. Hosiery 
Motor-Mend lawyers have contended 
there could be no infringement because 
the Stelos machine is not patentable, 
but is merely an elaborate crochet 
needle. 

The better to instruct the bench, Mr. 
Gilligan suggested that the Justices 
witness a demonstration of the Stelos 
mending process. Did the Justices ob- 
ject? The Justices did not. 

“Will the operator please come for- 
ward,” asked Mr. Gilligan. “This,” he 
added turning to the Justices, “is Miss 
Blue.” 

Sally Blue, who is really Mrs. Blue 
but was advised by Stelos lawyers to 
leave her wedding ring at the Palais 
Royal department store where she 
demonstrates the Stelos gadget, stepped 
forward. Coached to smile prettily at 
the Justices, she tried to say “How do 
you do?” Stage fright turned it into a 




































Sally Blue, Who Showed the Supreme Court How to Mend Stockings 


high little-voiced ‘‘Hyoo,” set her hand 
trembling so that she at first couldn’t 
hit the proper spot in the stocking. 
Finally started, she whizzed up a run 
and held up a completely mended stock- 
ing. Then she thanked the Justices 
and went out to pose for photograph- 
ers. 
e 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Governor of 
Alabama Suggests Obedience 


“Holdings of the United States Su- 
preme Court are the supreme laws of 
the land. Whether we like the decisions 
or not, it is the patriotic duty of every 
citizen and the sworn duty of every 
public officer to accept and uphold them 
in letter and in spirit.” 





In these words Gov. Bibb Graves 
called the attention of Alabama citi- 
zens, judges, and solicitors to the Su- 
preme Court’s “Scottsboro” decision a 
fortnight ago. The court, he pointed 
out, calls Alabama trials illegal because 
Alabama “systematically” excludes Ne- 
groes from its juries. “Without inti- 
mating” that this was true, the former 
reputed Grand Exalted Cyclops of the 
Montgomery Ku Klux Klan suggested 
that judges immediately see. that Ne- 
groes get placed on jury rolls. 

Officers in other Southern States con- 
templated the Negro-exclusion situa- 
tion. Most found that Negro voters 
were eligible for jury service. But, as 
Assistant Attorney General Thomas 
Fitzhugh of Arkansas _laconically 
stated: “It just happens that no jury 
commission selects Negroes for jury 
duty; it may be just a coincidence.” 


DisMIssED: By Mrs. Bruno Richard 
Hauptmann, Edward J. Reilly, as coun- 

















INTERNATIONAL 


sel for her husband, convicted of the 
Lindbergh baby’s murder. Mrs. Haupt- 
mann notified the press and sent Mr. 
Reilly a letter: “In consideration of 
your bills, especially a bill for $25,000 
... Wwe, my husband and I, have decided 
that your services would not be re- 
quired henceforth.” In Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Reilly expressed determination to col- 
lect his fee. 

In Flemington, N. J., Benjamin Heier, 
a Hauptmann witness, pleaded not 
guilty to an indictment charging him 
with perjury in testifying he saw 
Isador Fisch at the ransom negotia- 
tions. 

In Chicago the TWA Air Line re- 
vealed Mrs. Hauptmann canceled a 
booking on‘ one of their planes. She 
discovered it was the Lindbergh Line. 
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ACME FROM HEARST METROTONE NEWS 
Did Jockey Wilson on the Favorite, Golden Miller (Right), Throw the — _ Saved From. Death While a Firing * 
Race or Was He Thrown?. Here Is Film of Disputed Jump in Grand National Revolutionary, Hears From Capt.» 





TION PHOTOGRAPHS 
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Fred Grobmeier Climbs the Neck of Sun. Jennings 
t His Sentence Is Changed to Life in Prison 


Before Pinning Him in New York Wrestling Bout 
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GOLF: Gene Sarazen Flys Low 


A few weeks ago Gene Sarazen quit 
cows on his Connecticut farm to shoot 
golf in Georgia. In addition to a flock 
of birdies he shot a double eagle that 
golfers will talk about for years to 
come. 

The scene: Augusta’s National Links, 
a former nursery. The occasion: The 
final round of the 72-hole medal tourna- 
ment that Bobby Jones runs annually 
for the country’s master golfers. 

In the old Southern mansion club- 
house, Craig Wood, big, blond profes- 
sional, sipped drinks happily and re- 
ceived congratulations. Last year he 
was runner-up to Horton Smith, winner 
of the tournament. This year Wood 
felt certain that his 282 total—6 under 
par—had earned him the $1,500 first 
prize. 

Only Sarazen, with 9 holes to go, had 
a chance. But Sarazen needed a 33— 
3 under par. 

Three thousand fans around the 10th 
green watched Sarazen take 3 putts to 
go 1 over par. Wood heard the good 
news in the clubhouse and ordered an- 
other drink. On the next 4 holes 
Sarazen got 3 pars and a birdie. But 
to tie Wood he still needed to shoot 3 
under par on the last 4 holes. 

Last Sunday he marched to the 485- 
yard par-5 15th hole and belted out a 
long drive. Still 220 yards from the 
green for his second shot, he pulled a 
spoon from his bag and carefully ad- 
dressed his ball. 

Crack! The tiny white pellet zoomed 
from his clubhead. On, on, it flew, 
straight in line for the pin. It landed 
on the rye grass in front of the green 
and bounced gently towards the cup. 
As the ball rolled along, applause and 
cheers rose in crescendo. Then a roar 
rocked the hillside: the ball vanished 
into the cup for a 2—on a par-5 hole! 

After that remarkable double eagle, 
he calmly got pars on the last 3 holes to 
tie Wood at 282. Next day he annihil- 
ated Wood in a 36-hole play-off, 144-148. 


THE Winner: Two is Sarazen’s lucky 
number. He was born in 1902, became 
a caddy at Apawamis, Rye, N. Y., in 
1912, won the Professional Golfers As- 
sociation tournament and the National 
Open in 1922, the British Open and the 
National Open in 1932. 

Golfers will be an even stranger lot 
than they now are if they copy Sara- 
zen’s success formula. He runs up and 
down stairs to harden his stocky legs. 
He pays $55 a pair for his shoes be- 
cause he thinks he has bad arches. To 
warm up for a tournament, he practices 
swings with a 30-ounce driver to make 
his regular 135,-ounce driver seem 
lighter. 

Until Sarazen wrought his miracle 
last week, Bobby Jones was the center 
of everything in Augusta. He attracted 
the largest galleries when he ' played. 
In the clubhouse the ex-emperor drew 
large groups around him because he’ 





On a Beautiful Double Eagle 
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Bobby Jones Putting in Masters’ Tournament at Augusta, Ga.: 
His Aim Is Not as Bad as It Looks (the Green Slopes) 


was the host, dispenser of corn liquor 
and cocktails. 

Jones shot 74, 72, 73, 78—a total of 
297, which landed him in 25th place. 
At his best, from 1920 to 1930, Jones 
scored at the same rate in the National 
Open tournaments—about 74 strokes 
per 18 holes. He is still as good as he 
ever was. But. professionals today 
make lower scores than five years ago. 
They shoot golf all year round, at- 
tracted by large prizes which Florida 
and California now offer each Winter 
to lure visitors and boom real estate. 

Jones and his rivals, who used to 
play only seven months a year, thought 
they were doing well when they aver- 
aged pars. Yet Olin Dutra’s 284 total 
last week—4 under par—landed him in 
third place, behind both Sarazen and 
Wood. Henry Picard’s 286—2 under 
par—was only good enough for fourth 
place. Denny Shute, 1 under par with 
287, won fifth place, 


HORSE RACING: Mary Hirsch 
Noses Into the Training Field 


Mary Hirsch had no hobby horse in 
her nursery. She didn’t care. She kept 
busy playing mother to a family of 
dolls. Then, when she was 6, her fath- 
er put her on a real horse. The dolls 
became orphans. 

Mary grew up with horses. She 
helped her father, Max Hirsch, train 
the racers of Arnold Rothstein, Mrs. 


Graham Fair Vanderbilt, Admiral Cary | 


T. Grayson; and Bernard Baruch. Turf- 
men soon learned that Mary knew more 
about the care and feeding of horses 
than most men. 

Her gentle commands brought obed- 


ience from the most cantankerous ani- 
mals. She understood their nickers 
and whinnies, she gave them just what 
they wanted—feed, sweets, play, or 
work. Her keen:.observation enabled 
her to send many a winner onto the 
track. 

A year ago Mary stunned The Jockey 
Club by applying for a trainer’s license. 
The turf’s ruling body knew her quali- 
fications but lacked precedent for li- 
censing a woman. They withheld ac- 
tion. Mary tried again this year. Last 
week The Jockey Club—most of whose 
members are.over 50—recalled the 
world had been slow in approving wom- 
en doctors. It granted the 22-year-old 
brunette full rights as a trainer. Now 
Miss Hirsch not only may take care of 
horses but also; saddle and race them 
anywhere. 

Technically, The Jockey Club is a 
New York State organization, but its 
prestige and influence extend to all the 
world’s race tracks. 

Mary intends to keep the routine she 
has followed.for years: up at 5 A. M., 
Winter and Summer, and into a riding 
habit; down to the stables to give or- 
ders as positive as a field general's; 
then to the track to supervise exercise; 
no lunch or late morning siesta (almost 
a ritual on the turf); a change to an 
afternoon frock; excited and wise at 
the races; dinner, and to bed between 
9 and 10 P. M. 

Sundays she kneels in a Catholic 
church, forgets her equine calling, and 
drives around in a Buick roadster. 
Reading, swimming, and tennis she 
learned to: enjoy during her school days 
at Marymount. College in Westchester 
County, N. ¥., at Chevy Chase in Mary- 
land, and at the Scudder School in New 
York City. She hates bridge and never 
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plays golf. Five dogs—a pointer, a 
Dalmatian, a cocker spaniel, and two 
yorkshire terriers—get a share of her 
attentions. 

But through the week horses come 

“Some of them,” she says, “are 
more intelligent than humans.” She 
expects her own stable and the one she 
commands for Bernard Baruch to win 
many races this year. 

Though she rides often and can diet 
from 110 pounds down to nearly 100, 
Mary has no desire to become a woman 
jockey. But she has a secret ambition 
for another permit—a slip of paper 
frém the Department of Commerce de- 
claring her expert enough to fly her 


own plane. 
. 


CREW: Cambridge Repeats for 
The Twelfth Consecutive Time 


At banquet tables in New York City, 
Chicago, San Francisco, and Montreal, 
some 200 Americans rose last Friday 
night and raised glasses. They drank 
to their alma maters, Cambridge and 
Oxford, and threw in a couple of toasts 
for the President of the United States 
and King George. 

It was the night before the oldest 
intercollegiate rivalry in sports—87 
years old. Next day a half million 
spectators from a dozen countries 
would cheer along the Thames. Gradu- 
ates of both Cambridge and Oxford 
joined hands across the table and 
wished for only one outcome—an Ox- 
ford victory. Cambridge had copped 
the last eleven classics. 

This seemed like Oxford’s year. She 
had the heaviest crew in her history. 
Her boys averaged 181 pounds. At No. 
4, she had P.S.R. (Sampson) Banks, a 
200-pound human dynamo who broke 
six $12 oars in practice. In the race 
he would put his whole weight on a 
specially made ash oar. Oxford also 
would benefit from the experience of a 
Cambridge coach who offered his serv- 
ices as a sporting proposition. 

The big test came. From an un- 
favorable position under Putney Bridge, 
Oxford’s strong men pulled to the fore 
and held their lead for 200 yards. Then 
it was the same old story. Cambridge 
came up, went ahead. The Cantabs 
sped on down the winding, choppy 4% - 
mile course. A pistol shot rang out as 
they crossed the line at Mortlake 


Brewery. Four and one-half lengths 
behind, the Oxford boys, including 
P.S.R. (Sampson) Banks, collapsed 


exhausted in their 63-foot shell and 
coasted the last few yards. 


BASEBALL: Where, Oh Where 
Are the Stars of Yesteryear? 


Strangest in the history of baseball 
were this year’s Spring training camp 
stories. Babe Ruth, Lou Gehrig, Dizzy 
Dean, and Jimmy Foxx, most hero-wor- 
shipped of today’s players, drew com- 
parisons with lemons, hams, onions, 
and prunes. 

Ruth batted .189 through fourteen 





games in March. He lost several games 
for the Boston Braves by fumbling 
grounders at first base and in the out- 
field. He blamed his poor showing on 
his notoriously frail extremities: “I 
need a Maxim silencer for my dogs.” 
Finally one day last week, the tottering 
Babe hit his first home run of the year 
—a line drive to right field off a minor 
league pitcher. 

Gehrig’s batting average through the 
first few weeks of training was .061. 
At that rate he would make a hit every 
fifth Sunday this Summer. Experts 
say Gehrig will not be a demon slug- 
ger now that Ruth will no longer bat 
ahead of him in the line-up and soften 
up pitchers. This week-end, a few days 
before the official opening of the sea- 
son, Mayor La Guardia proposes to 
hand Gehrig an 8-foot, 35-pound base- 
ball bat as a token of fans’ admiration. 

Dean had just one good day in the 
South—against Ruth and the Braves. 
The New York Giants nicked Dizzy for 
six runs in an inning. Even the Uni- 
versity of Georgia team found his 
pitches no puzzle. Then Dean missed 
a train the St. Louis team was taking 
north. After a fast 50-mile auto ride 
he caught up with the train, but Man- 
ager Frank Frisch slapped on a $100 
fine for tardiness. 

During March, Foxx failed to hit a 
single home run for the Philadelphia 
Athletics. Last week he made his first. 
In his new catching job, he seems even 
more butter-fingered than he was last 
year as a first baseman. 

Next Tuesday the regular season be- 
gins. Fans wonder how vacant Yan- 


kee Stadium will be without Ruth as 
a drawing card and how soon he will 
pull the Braves’ owners out of the red. 
A sad New York Negro fan pleaded 



































last week with the State Assembly to 
express Official regret at Ruth’s shift 
to another city. 

Most unimportant question of the 
1935 season: will umpires perspire less 
in white suits during the hot weather 
than they used to in blue serge suits? 
Most important question: will Cincin- 
nati’s night baseball be successful and 
revolutionize major league ball by 
spreading to all cities? 

The Associated Press, through a poll 
of sports writers, last week predicted 
the outcome of this year’s races. St. 
Louis will repeat in the National 
League, followed by New York, Chica- 
go, Pittsburgh, Boston, Brooklyn, Phila- 
delphia, and Cincinnati. Cleveland will 
win the American League flag, followed 
by New York, the league-champion De- 
troit, Boston, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, St. Louis, and Chicago. 


SWIMMING: Medica Speeds 3.2 


Miles Per Hour to a Record 


Like a torpedo, Jack Medica of 
Seattle, Wash., ploughed through the 
water of the New York Athletic Club 
pool last Saturday night. The 20-year- 
old son of an Italian father and Welsh 
mother swam the greatest race in 
aquatic history. 

He sped 500 yards in 5:16.3, about 15 
seconds faster than Johnny Weiss- 
muller’s or Arne Borg’s best. Medica 
set five other records on the way. Put 
officials forgot to press their stop- 
watches; the records don’t count. 

Crowds cheered the puffing champion 
for five minutes. He had “stolen” the 
National A.A.U. mect, a test of the 
nation’s water titans. 






WIDE WORLD 


Jack Medica: In One Swim He Smashed Six World’s Rec- 


ords, but Officials Forgot to Press Their Stop Watches 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


STAGE: Miss Skinner Exhibits 


Her ‘Mansion on the Hudson’ 





In 1921 Cornelia Otis Skinner was 
just out of college and eager to go on 
the stage. Otis Skinner gave his daugh- 
ter a part in his play “Blood and 
Sand.” Then he took it away from her. 
His theory was that if she turned out 
to be a good actress, audiences would 
sniff condescendingly: “Why wouldn’t 
she be good? Her father taught her 
and gave her all the breaks.” If she 
were bad, audiences would sneer: ‘‘Chil- 
dren of actors are like the proverbial 
children of the clergy—not so good.” 

On her own she got small parts in 
several plays. Then the ambitious 
young actress discovered she. was 
“typed”—doomed always to play haugh- 
ty society girls who mess up peoples’ 
lives in the first act. She determined to 
try another line. 

While at Bryn Mawr, Miss Skinner 
had written and acted character sketch- 
es. The tall, dark-haired girl sat down 
and wrote some more. Eight years 
ago she felt she had perfected her 
form sufficiently to try it on an audi- 
ence. She’s been at it ever since, mak- 
ing two appearances in London and 
touring all over this country. 

Last week New York saw the solo- 
actress in her first “play,” “Mansion on 
the Hudson.” In six scenes and with 
as many characterizations, Miss Skin- 
ner traced the decadence of a once 
proud and wealthy family from 1880 to 
the present day. 

Enthusiastic critics felt that Miss 
Skinner succeeded. The “play” went 
over. Although Miss Skinner has the 
stage to herself for an hour and three 
minutes, she creates imaginary char- 
acters who surround her. 

The solo-actress relies little on 
make-up to transform herself into the 
half-dozen distinctly different women 


Cornelia Otis Skinner as Herself (Left) and in Four of the Roles, Rangi 


who ruled over the estate as its mis- 
tresses. Different wigs and costumes 
help with the obvious changes. But 
Miss Skinner depends mostly on. her 
expression, voice, and accent to create 
such diverse women as a constant wife; 
a Southern belle; a dried-up, discour- 
aged spinster; a coarse young par- 
venue; an embittered Italian woman, 
and a frivolous society leader. 

Every year Miss Skinner has longer 
tours, more lucrative engagements, and 
less time at home to write new char- 
acterizations. But she’s got around 
that. She does her writing on trains 
between performances. 

Though she has found a form she 
likes, Miss Skinner thinks that if she 
received an offer to play a straight dra- 
matic part in a play with other actors, 











CURRENT ENTERTAINMENT 





STAGE 

THE DOMINANT SEX (Cort Theatre): Light, 
amusing comedy, flawlessly acted. It con- 
cerns the struggle for supremacy in the 
home of a newly married couple (Helen 
Chandler and Bramwell Fletcher). The 
two major problems, eventually decided in 
favor of the male, are how to market the 
bridegroom's electrical invention and 
whether there will be any offspring. 

POTASH AND PERLMUTTER (Park Thea- 
tre): A revival of the cloak-and-suit com- 
edy. The show is filled with Jewish senti- 
ment and proves that amiable, simple 
humor knows no date. The play traces the 
success of a partnership from a small 
business downtown to a thriving concern 
in the uptown clothing center. Robert 
Leonard and Arthur 8. Ross play the part- 
ners as they did in original companies in 
1913. 

SCREEN 

THE CASE OF THE CURIOUS BRIDE (War- 
ner Brothers): Warren William, amusing 
and debonair as a super Sherlock Holmes, 
unravels this cleverly plotted and well di- 
rected film. A young widow (Margaret 
Lindsay) remarries, only to discover her 
first husband’s death was a hoax. He 
blackmails her, is found murdered. She is 
accused of the crime and, but for Mr. 
William, might have gone to the chair. 

BREWSTER’'S MILLIONS (United Artists): 
Jack Buchanan and Lili Damita dance 
and sing their way laboriously through a 
thin, puerile plot. Jack Brewster (Buch- 
anan) inherits half a million pounds, which 
he must spend within six months to get 
six million additional, 
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ALFREDO VALENTE AND BEN PINCHOT 


From 1880 to the Present, Which She Portrays in ‘Mansion on the Hudson’ 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Colleen Moore at Work in Her Now 
Completed $435,000 Doll House 


she would take it. Ironically enough, 
in getting away from a “type” and 
proving she can do a dozen different 
types in the same performance, the 
actress has “typed” herself again. Pro- 
ducers now look on her only as a 
diseuse or monologuist. 

In private life. Miss Skinner is Mrs. 
Alden S. Blodget, wife of a New York 
broker and mother of a 4-year-old son, 
Otis Skinner Blodget. 


SCREEN: Producers and Censors 
Struggle With ‘Black Fury’ 


“Black Fury,” a story of strikes, 
seabs, and strife in the coal mines, gave 
Warner Bros. plenty of headaches. 

Early in December, fire in the studio 
damaged stage properties estimated at 
$500,000 and injured 46 persons. 

A fortnight ago two censor boards 
caused more trouble. Chicago, sticking 
to its hard and fast policy of barring 
all. films containing strike or riot 
scenes, banned “Black Fury.” The 
New York State Board of Film Cen- 
sors delayed granting a license to ex- 
hibit. Last week Maryland stepped in- 
to the fray by demanding deletions as 
the price of a permit. , 

The story gives the impression that 
racketeering agencies foment most 
strikes. An organizer splits happy min- 
ers into two camps: one for, one 
against striking. 

Paul Muni, head of the militant fac- 
tion, sees his best friend beaten to 
death by strike-breakers and narrow- 
ly misses a similar fate. His faction, 
discouraged by starving wives and 
children, votes to call off the strike. 
But Muni closes the pit heads with 
dynamite, conducts a one-man stand 
for five days, and wins his cause when 
rom agents arrive and arrest the 
Scabs. 


Muni gives a splendid performance 
as an illiterate mine worker, with able 
Support from Karen Morley and Wil- 


liam Gargan. 
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ART: Miss Moore Starts Her 


Little House on Charity Trip 


“Some people invest millions in paint- 
ings by old masters . .. My hobby hap- 
pens to be a doll house.” 

Colleen Moore, former movie star, 
last week opened a private showing of 
her $435,000 doll house in Macy’s de- 
partment store, New York. She plans 
to take the house on a 5-year world 
tour, throughout America and Europe. 
By charging a small admission fee she 
hopes to collect more than $1,000,000 
to help crippled children. 

The President’s mother, Mrs. James 
Roosevelt, and former Governor Al 
Smith spoke briefly on behalf of the 
exhibit. Behind them stood a 14-foot 
high aluminum fairy castle. Its eleven 
rooms are diminutively complete with 
all luxuries. The house even boasts its 
own lighting and water system. 

Visitors smiled at the Hollywood in- 
fluence. The golden bathtub with run- 
ning water smacked of Cecil DeMille. 
As a “super feature” Miss Moore had 
the Dionne quintuplets’ thumb prints 
bound in a tiny book. A gold organ, 
15 inches high, plays by remote con- 
trol. A Lilliputian nightingale chirps 
on a lavender glass tree in the garden. 
A diamond encrusted chandelier burns 
tiny bulbs in the great hall. Westing- 
house made the bulbs, each the size of 
a wheat grain and capable of burning 
15 hours. 

As a “super feature” Robert Epson, 
Cleveland editor of Newspaper Enter- 
prise Association, sent the first auto- 
graphs of the Dionne quintuplets. 
These, bound in a white leather volume 
1 inch long, consist of the little toe 
prints of the famous five. The book 
also contains quarter-inch photographs 
of Mr. and Mrs. Dionne, the quintuplets, 
and Dr. Dafoe. 

Pictures and murals by prominent 
artists decorate the walls. Some were 
paid handsomely for their work; oth- 
ers gave their efforts free. George Mc- 
Manus, creator of Jiggs, presented a 
mural of Old King Cole. At the last 
moment Arthur William Brown, il- 
lustrator for The Saturday Evening 
Post and other current magazines, 
brought a portrait of Goldilocks. 

Miss Moore, with a staff of six 
helpers, has signed up ten department 
stores in the United- States and is 
negotiating with fourteen others. The 
exhibiting store pays the overhead and 
freight for the doll house. A children’s 
charity organization, chosen by the 
store, gets the proceeds. 

The 33-year-old movie actress will 
not follow the doll house to every city. 
Since public interest waned in her in- 
terpretations of the 1920 flapper type, 
she has led an active life. Beside work- 
ing on her doll house, she has toured 
the world with Virginia Valli, former 
movie actress: acted on the stage, and 
tried a screen comeback in “Success 

Story.” At present she is working on a 
novel of a young American business 
man. Despite the problems of over- 
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KEYSTONE 
Prince’s Bedroom in Miss Moore’s 
Doll House, Luxuriously Furnished 


seeing the doll house, she has written 
two chapters of her book. This week, 
Doubleday, Doran releases an earlier 
literary effort, “The Enchanted Castle.” 
This describes the adventures of two 
imaginary little girls who lived in the 
doll house. 

On the opening day of the public ex- 
hibition, the doll house attracted over 
1,500 people during the first two hours. 
Macy’s store expects to hold the doll 
house for two weeks before it is packed 
up for its next stop. 


THE CLOISTERS: New York To Have 
A New Home for Old-W orld Treasures 


In the '90s, adventurous New York 
youngsters made many an exploration 
through the open country around Fort 
Tryon Park overlooking the Hudson 
River. It was lush hunting ground for 
Indian arrowheads. 

In France, a short, dynamic American 
sculptor, then in his 30s, dug for bigger 
stones. Among grapevine roots and in 
pigsties, he looked for Gothic art. 


Everyone in France seemed to think 
that the revolutionists a century earlier 
had completely destroyed many fine old 
monasteries and chapels. But George 
Grey Barnard did not believe stone 
columns and marble statues could so 
easily vanish. Diligently he rode around 
France on a bicycle, poking into fields 
and farms. Under a manure pile he 
found two excellent examples of Gothic 
Virgin statues. He discovered twelfth- 
and thirteenth-century roofs, carved in 
heavy wood, used in several chateaus 
as a base for newer roofs built later. 


Barnard bought hundreds of these 
treasures for almost negligible sums 
and brought them back to America. 
High above the Hudson River near Fort 
Tryon, he built a home for them, ‘Tall 
trees and a grass lawn forméd the 
background for a monastery garden. He 
named the spot The Cloisters. 

New York’s Metropolitan Museum 
of Art cast envious eyes on his medieval 
collection. In 1925 John D. Rockefeller 
gave museum officers $600,000 to buy 
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it. Barnard, then anxious to raise 
money for a gigantic peace memorial, 
accepted the offer. To keep the col- 
lection intact in its fitting surroundings, 
he agreed to lend the museum his land. 

More Rockefeller money since has 
helped the Metropolitan expand its col- 
lection far beyond the capacity of The 
Cloisters. Much of the overflow lay 
unseen for years in storage. Last week 
the oil magnate saved the day again. 
He contributed $2,500,000 and a tract 
of land in Fort Tryon Park, larger and 
some two miles north of Barnard’s 
property. He also presented a series 
of six fifteenth-century tapestries— 
“The Hunt of the Unicorn”—to hang in 
the new Cloisters. This series and the 
Unicorn tapestries in Paris’s Cluny 
Museum critics consider the finest ex- 
amples of their century. 

Rockefeller acquired the Fort Tryon 
property in 1917. It comprises 60 
acres, 56 of which he gave the city for 
a public park in 1930. The new Cloisters 
will spread over the remaining 4 acres. 

For the past four years, Charles Col- 
lens of Allen, Collens & Willis, Boston 
architects, has worked on plans for the 
new museum. Construction work, a 
three-year job, is in the hands of Marc 
Hidlitz & Son, New York. 

A road winds uphill to the site of the 
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VOLIVA: Zion’s Citizens Vote 
Him Out and the ‘Devil’ In 


“It’s a clean-cut issue between me 
and the Devil,” warned Wilbur Glenn 
Voliva last week. These were his part- 
ing campaign words to the 6,000-odd 
voters of Zion, Ill. The bald-headed po- 
litical and religious boss of the Mid- 
western town had put seven candi- 
dates on the municipal ticket, confident 
from 28 years’ experience they would 
be elected. 


But voters thought the Devil the bet- 


ter choice. They defeated six of Voli- 
va’s men. On May 1, William M. Ed- 
wards, thin-faced and smiling anti- 
Voliva mayor-elect, takes office. ‘““Those 
who voted against me,” raged Voliva, 
“have hell left as their only portion.” 


Devit: John Alexander Dowie found- 
ed Zion City in 1901. The Scottish-born 
evangelist, who organized the Christian 
Catholic Apostolic Church in 1896, sus- 
pected there would be a deal of sin 
running loose at Chicago’s World’s Fair 
in 1893. To rout the Devil he set up a 
tabernacle opposite the fair grounds. 
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Backsliders who indulged in them drew 
fines or repented in jail. 

With the works of the Devil neatly 
tagged, Voliva went off to Australia to 
detour inhabitants of that country from 
hell. After five years Dowie sum. 
moned him home. The Devil had got 
the best of Zion and the city was in 
receiver’s hands. Voliva arrived with 
500 converts, to find Dowie gone to 
Mexico, Zion buried under mortgages, 
He rolled up his sleeves and resumed 
preaching and collecting. As much as 
$1,000 a meeting poured in. Finally he 
arranged to buy the city back on the 
instalment plan. d 


REDEMPTION: In a few years the holy 
city stood redeemed. Voliva owned it. 
Again Zion boomed. The lace and hand- 
kerchief factories started by Dowie ran 
full time. The shops, bakery, depart- 
ment store, garage, and filling station 
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COURTESY OF METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Architect’s Perspective of the New Cloisters, Art Museum to Be Built in Fort Tryon Park, New York 


proposed Cloisters. In the plans, a 
vaulted passageway leads to the struc- 
tural group, which a medieval tower 
dominates. This duplicates the belfry 
of St. Michel de Cuxa Monastery in 
southern France. The gallery with the 
Unicorn tapestries occupies the south 
part of the buildings, and two Gothic 
rooms on the west lead to a small 
shrine modeled after a thirteenth-cen- 
tury church chapel at Monsempron, 
France. A _ fifteenth-century Gothic 
chapel, with a rare Spanish ceiling, 
flanks the west side. Most of the 
architectural detail—casements, doors, 
and so forth—will come directly from 
the museum’s collection. 


Mr. Barnard will still possess plenty 
of Gothic art. Hundreds of tons of 
ancient statues, colonnades, and roofs, 
never yet exhibited, lie in storage. 
These he wants to sell to a museum 
or city, using the proceeds for building 
his Rainbow Arch peace memorial on 
the ground adjacent to the old Cloisters. 


When the exposition closed, he had ac- 
cumulated 4,000 souls for God and $1,- 
250,000 for himself. Soon after he led 
his followers to the promised land—a 
6,500-acre tract 35 miles north of Chi- 
cago. He paid his million and a quar- 
ter for it, named it Zion, and invited 
his flock to enjoy the earthly paradise. 


The bustling prosperity of the town 
drew a fervent convert from Indiana— 
Voliva. His piercing, deep-set eyes and 
his stern face gave him an ascetic 
look. Zion’s discovery that he never 
ate more than two spare meals a day 
and often nothing at all further en- 
hanced his reputation for sanctity. 


With an agile brain Voliva helped 
Dowie spot the Devil in disguise. They 
found him in diverse forms—tobacco, 
alcohol, high heels, tan shoes, short 
skirts, low necks, pork, oysters, medi- 
cine, dancing, card playing, spitting, 
and gum-chewing. These were anath- 
ema to the elect of God in Zion. 


added by Voliva did a brisk business. 
Voliva smiled. All the enterprises bore 
his name. 


He leased the real estate to his 
disciples—the leases ran for 1,100 
years. Happy under his lordship, citi- 
zens paid him a tenth of their wages. 
In 1930 he posed as the world’s richest 
holy man. His income was $6,000,000 
a year. Besides keeping tabs on the 
Devil, Voliva ran the city’s government 
and the industries, which netted $1,- 
000,000 a year. 


But the depression cut them to $50,- 
000 a year. Two years ago they went 
into receivership. Last week, after his 
defeat, Voliva appeared in Chicago 
courts to reorganize his industries. 
“Tl never be licked,” he asserted. 
“Things are just beginning. The world 
is rosy, even if it is flat.” 


Rapture: From the beginning Voliva 


preached: “The world is flat as a pan- 
cake.” He traveled around it several 
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times and claimed his ship sailed along 
the edge. 

Voliva also boasts “Inside knowl- 
edge” of the day the world will end. 
He frequently predicts, then postpones, 
doomsday. The latest reports indicat- 
ed the end would come at the end of 
1935, when “all Christians will be taken 
in rapture to heaven, and I with them.” 

Now, at 65, Voliva’s signs of relax- 
ing Zion’s strict laws have made him 
an object of suspicion to the die-hards. 
Mayor-elect Edwards campaigned on 
his promise to return to Dowie’s early 
rules. He also promised to banish 
Voliva in favor of the Rev. Guy K. 
Neal. This minister, Zionites hope, 
will stick to the cult’s beliefs—faith 
healing, regeneration of souls, and the 
Second Coming—and enforce the origi- 
nal moral laws. 

But Voliva isn’t frightened: “I’m the 
only one in Zion who amounts to any- 
thing .. . I have just begun to fight.” 


* 
SALVATION ARMY: The Bitter 
Cure of Adjutant McLaughlin 


For seventeen years Adjutant George 
McLaughlin, short, thin Salvation 
Army Officer, has preached that a man 
may be down but never out. His wife 
began spreading the same good news 
eight years earlier. 

Last Summer Adjutant McLaughlin, 
his wife, and their three boys moved to 
Peekskill, N. Y. They set up their home 
in the Army’s 3-story brick building 
on South Division Street. Besides 
preaching, the Adjutant has had to 
feed and house down-and-outers who 
came to him. He worked so hard and 
led such irregular hours that he de- 
veloped stomach trouble. 

A sympathetic friend told him of a 
remedy. He said Italian bitters would 
help. <A fortnight ago Adjutant Mc- 
Laughlin tried the curative. After two 
drinks he got into his old Dodge sedan 
and started driving through Peekskill’s 
business streets. After he had run into 
seven parked cars Officer George Be- 
gany caught up with him and arrested 
him. 

In court, Adjutant McLaughlin 
pleaded guilty to drunken driving. 
Justice Joseph M. Fox fined him $50. 

When news of this reached Yonkers, 
Brigadier William A. Ebbs, in charge 
of Westchester County, rushed to 
Peekskill. He told the repentant Ad- 
jutant to resign or face dismissal. To 
a Salvationist liquor is an unpardon- 
able sin. The Adjutant chose to re- 
sign. 

Justice Fox blew up when he heard 
this. He telephoned the Army’s head- 
quarters on New York’s 14th Street. 
Angrily he taunted the field represent- 
ative, Colonel William H. Barrett: 
You preach Christianity—why don’t 
you show it?” 

Last week the McLaughlins left 
Peekskill for New York. Slowly and 
sadly they closed the door of the meet- 
ng room behind them. On their way 


out they caught a last glimpse of the 
familiar banner on the wall: “All Else 


Has Failed—TRY RELIGION—Jesus 
Never Fails.” 





EDUCATION 





INTELLIGENCE: Test 


William D. Boutwell, editor of School 


Life, monthly journal of the Federal 


Office of Education, looks forward to 
every Wednesday evening. He deserts 
his: desk in the Interior Department 
and goes to Washington’s NBC stu- 
dios. He stands at a microphone and 
tells the country what’s new in educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Boutwell sometimes spices his 
broadcast with an intelligence test. 
Dr. David Segel, his plump, blond edi- 
torial assistant, supplies the brain- 
twisters. 

Dr. Segel’s radio test last week taxed 







































Proves 


An Alderman Mentally Bright 


(4) “Knee action” is found in airplanes, stream- 
lined trains, or automobiles. 
(5) Kale is a kind of fish, bookbinding, vegetable, 
cereal. 
(6) Manchukuo is in Europe, Asia, Africa or South 
America. 
True or False: 
(1) Can telephones be used to heat water? 
(2) Are brazen boys the best behaved? 
(3) May a spatula be read with ease? 
(4) Is an assiduous student a diligent one? 
(5) Can prominent people administer relief? 
(6) Does indigenous denote prehistoric? 
Same or Opposite: 
) Any—none. (2) Aphorism—maxim. (3). Te- 


merity—fear. (4) Adventitious—accidental. (5) 
Ambiguous—equivocal, (6) Carnivorons—herbivor- 
ous. 

Use the following words correctly in a sentence: 
(1) Avid. (2) Dirt cheap. (3) Monopody. (4) 


Salaam. (5) Tody. (6) Vilipend. 

Ten wrongs give a rating of 18, or 
average mentality. Five give a men- 
tal rating of 20. Three or less indi- 
cate mental age corresponding to ac- 
tual age. 


New York’s Aldermanic President 
Bernard S. Deutsch missed four ques- 






ACME 


Wilbur Glenn Voliva: When Zion’s Voters Turned Against 
Him, He Started Training on Buttermilk and Brazil Nuts 


the brains of a New York Alderman, 
an Assistant United States Attorney, 
and a number of “average men.” New 
York’s World-Telegram printed the 
questions, then sent. Forrest Davis, star 
reporter, to. see’ how metropolitan 
dwellers rated mentally. 
Here is the test: 


10, 31, 94, — 
5, 38, 44, 39, @ 
8, 26, 80. — 
General Information: oad 
(1) John Erskine is famous as a sculptor, actor, 
writer, or painter. 
(2) Norris Dam is in Tennessee, Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Kentucky. 
(3) Poland china is a kind of cow, hog, chicken, 
horse. 


8 
8 
0, 2/3, 11/3, — 
3, 
4 


tions under Mr. Davis’s quizzing. He 
fixed the vocabulary test with a polit- 
ical eye and wrote: “I will tody to no 
one.” Joseph Prendergast, Assistant 
United States Attorney, thought the 
word was a misprint and declared: “A 
glass of beer is better than a toddy.” 
But Gordon Brown, a Brooklyn auto- 
mobile salesman knew better. He 
wrote: “He shot a tody with a gun.” 


Only two persons scored 27—Dr. 
Segel’s rating for “mature, free, bright, 
and over 21.” They are Lambert Fair- 
child, New York’s best-dressed Alder- 
man, and Leigh Mattheson, a writer, 
who stopped on Times Square to take 
the test. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE: New York Market’s 


Nominating Committee Paves Way for a New Deal 


The New York Stock Exchange Mon- 
day launched a New Deal of its own. 
Instead of asking Richard Whitney to 
succeed himself as president, the nom- 
inating committee offered him a mere 
membership on the board of governors. 
For the presidency, the committee 
chose Charles R. Gay, heavy, spectacled 
senior partner of Whitehouse & Co., 
founded 107 years ago and oldest mem- 
ber firm of the Exchange. 

Despite earlier reports that he would 
fight to retain the presidency, Mr. 
Whitney accepted the board job. 
Friends explained he would rather step 
down than split the Exchange in a 
bitter quarrel. Mr. Gay thus was as- 
sured of election when the vote is cast 
May 13. Members traditionally elect 
the candidate chosen by the nominat- 
ing committee. 

Although he had not sought the 
nomination, Mr. Gay was pleased: “I 
think a new day has come... We are 
on the eve of better times.” 

His nomination surprised no one. For 
months a growing number of brokers 
had been urging a change in the Stock 
Market’s management. They argued 
that Mr. Whitney, head of the Ex- 
change since May, 1930, symbolized to 
the public the old order, in which in- 
vestors lost their life savings through 
years of declining markets. His broth- 
er, George Whitney, is a partner in J. P. 
Morgan & Co. That identified the Ex- 
change president in the mass mind as 
a tool of Morgan interests. 


Mr. Whitney’s backers put up a 
loyal defense. They pointed out he had 
worked harder for the Exchange’s in- 
terest than any other president. 
Through his efforts, Congress toned 
down many of the most drastic pro- 
visions in the original Stock Exchange 
Control Bill. He served faithfully when 
things looked blackest. 


But their arguments lost. Besides 
changing presidents, the nominating 
committee made an almost clean sweep 
of the eleven governors whose terms 
expire this year, renaming three only. 
To complete the New Deal, the com- 
mittee picked eight non-members of 
the Exchange as governors, a step re- 
cently requested by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 


Gay: The new. president was born 
in Brooklyn 59 years ago, the son of 
a tin-plate importer. After studying 
at the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, 
he got a job as office boy with Faulk- 
ner, Page & Co., a wholesale dry goods 
house. The first year his salary was 
$3 a week—$3 more than he will get as 
president of the Stock Exchange. 

Later he became New York repre- 
sentative of the Manufacturers Insur- 
ance Co. of Brooklyn. One day the 
president suggested that after his day’s 
work in New York, Gay put in several 


evenings a week going over the books 
in the Brooklyn office. Gay refused his 
employer’s request as an imposition. 
“If you don’t like the way I do my 
work, you know what you can do,” he 
remarked. The president knew and did. 
It was the only time the future Stock 
Exchange head got fired. 

In 1911 he bought a seat on the Ex- 
change. For the past 12 years he has 
served on the board of governors. 
“Neither I nor my firm has ever had 
an interest in any syndicate, pool, or 
option,” he boasts. 

Each morning, after leaving his brick 





ACME 
Charles Gay of Stock Exchange: 
‘I Think a New Day Has Come’ 


and shingle home in Flatbush, he trav- 
els to work by subway. At noon he 
walks a couple of blocks to the Stock 
Exchange Luncheon Club, where he 
sometimes eats with his predecessor, 
Mr. Whitney: “There is absolutely no 
animosity between us in regard to my 
taking over the position which he held 
for so long.” 


SALARIES: What Does a Top 
Executive Get fer His Work? 


How much salary do the heads of 
American corporations earn? 

Last week the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission revealed the 
amounts paid severai hundred execu- 


$$$ ———— 


tives. Salary figures appeared on the 
permanent registration forms filled out 
by companies under an SEC ruling. 

Up to the end of last week, the com- 
mission had received reports for about 
600 executives, ranging from assistant 
secretaries to chairmen of directorates, 
A total of about 4,300 companies are 
expected to register by deadline date, 
June 30. The average salary of those 
so far reporting was only $16,000. For 
119 presidents of companies, the aver- 
age amounted to $36,000. 

Some salaries paid in 1934: 
Walter S. Gifford, president, American Tele- 


phone & Tel egraph Co. . *$206,250 
Francis B. Davis, chairman, “United States 
Tg. See RES Of 2 ae 125,000 
Edward G. Seubert, president, Standard Oil . 
Re ME NID seainccclicieticeatiltgitlintbintastostaarsacesoce 117,900 


Charles E. Adams, president, Air Reduction 

Co., and chairman, U. S. Industrial Alco- 

i ih GR oon ee - 112,569 
Francis H. Brownell, chairman, American 





Smelting & Refining Co. ............00.000... . 100,000 
William E. Levis, president, Owens-Illinois 

US 100,000 
George Horace Lorimer, editor, Saturday 

NE Re Ee ee . 100,000 
James H. Rand, Jr.; 


an TC. oorsseeeccenscsnceeserees sanencecesesnsacsseceseree 94,120 
William F. R. Murrie, S 





Chocolate Corp. 91,550 
Frank W. Lovejoy, pres : 

EE RRS ree, . < e 90,903 
P. W.. Litchfield;-~chairmdn, Goodyear 

Tire & Rubber. Co... ms 81,000 
Louis .S. Cates, president, ~ Phelps. “Dodge . 

‘ | rc LE Sime. 76,440 

Frederick P. Small, president, American 

Empress . COs - i.ccreccscocccecsesceceoccesseses 68,665 
Newcomb Carlton, chairman, Western Union 
SP Eo hah SRR a ee 66,674 
David ; A:. Craw ford, president, Pullman e 

0 GE RN EE aa 65.484 
Frederick *e Williamson, president, New 

Pe Central | Se 60,000 


Bledsoe, president, Atchison, Topeka 
‘ . Santa Fe. Railroad 
Burnett W. Robbins, president, General Out- 
door Advertising Co... 2020.0. cecieee 56,390 
* Revealed in:réport to’ Massachusetts Department of 
Public Utilities ‘ 


56.950 


Sectional Motohome 


HOUSES: 
Makes Its Debut in Cellophane 


Mrs. James D. Roosevelt entered 
Wanamaker’s department store in New 
York one morning last week. In the 
auditorium she paused before a single- 
story, 5-room house. Owen D. Young 
and other distinguished guests looked 
on as the President’s mother pulled a 
red ribbon that tore off $43 worth of 
cellophane wrapped around it. The 
Motohome had its debut. 

Later in the week curious New York- 
es filed through the strange little house 
at the rate of 800 an hour. Wana- 
maker’s had to sto, advertising its at- 
traction to keep the crowds from be- 
coming riots. 


Tue House: It gets its name from a 
large metal cabinet between the bath- 
room and kitchen, containing a motor 
unit which operates all the plumbing, 
heating, and electrical devices. An air- 
conditioning system cools the rooms in 
Summer, creates humidity in Winter, 
and filters dust from the atmosphere 
in all seasons. 

Housewives gazed longingly at the 
kitchen, gleaming with chromium and 
enamel. Arranged in a straight line are 
an electric refrigerator, sink, laundry 
tub, and stove, all illuminated by in- 
direct lighting. Cupboards are of in- 
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Rotary-Equalized Brakes on New Hudsons 
and Terraplanes Amaze Traffic Experts 


Brake requirements are severe in Detroit. Yet 
this Hudson-built Terraplane, carrying five adults, 
beat by more than 40% the stopping distances 
Detroit police call perfect. Did it at 20, at 40, at 50 
miles an hour! Stopped smoothly! Stopped straight 
—without swerving! 


Hudson Rotary- Equalized Brakes represent five 
years of brake advancement in a single year. 
Absolutely even pressure on all four husky brake 
drums. Brakes that cannot fail. 


All 1935 Hudson-built cars bring 
you this better way of stopping — 
and a better way of going, too! Any 
Hudson and Terraplane dealer will 
be glad to let you drive one — glad 
to have you compare it with any 
other car, before you decide. 

HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Hudson Motors of Canada, Limited, Tilbury, Ontario 





Before you buy any 1935 car... 
see if it can STOP like this 


Police Figure for 
Perfect Brake 
Condition 


18 feet 


Average Stopping 
Distance of Hudson- 
built Terraplane 
10 feet, 8 inches 

40 m. p. h. 71 feet 40 feet, 1 inch 
50 m. p. h. 111 feet 67 feet, 4 inches 


These stopping records made under supervision of Detroit Police 


Car Speed 
(with 5 adult 
passengers) 


20 m. p. h. 














Rotary-Equalized Brakes! 
..- The same new-type safety 
brakes that set these sensa- 
tional stopping records. Pow- 
erful, unfailing. They STOP 
you in a short, straight line. 


America’s only bodies all 
of steel ... giving greatest 
strength, yet eliminating 
hundreds of pounds of use- 
less weight. 


World’s greatest performing 
stock cars, as proved by scores 
of official A.A.A. records. 


Ruggedness proved in the 
recent 175,000-mile Rugged- 
ness Runs. 


Balanced riding with the 
whole car cradled on a wide 
spring-base of exclusive 
Hudson design. 


The ELECTRIC HAND— An exclusive feature. All 
Hudsons and Terraplanes are equipped with standard gear 
shift. Electric Hand optional on all 1935 models at slight extra 
cost, except on Hudson Custom models. on which it is standard. 





a 


AndLook at the Prices! 


and up for Hudson- 
built Terraplane (88 
or 100 horsepower) 
. «+ Hudson Six $695 
and up (93 or 100 
horsepower)... Hud- 
son Eight $760 and 
up (113 or 124 horse- 
power). All prices 
f. o. b. Detroit for 
closed models. 


HUDSON vd TERRAPLANE 
a ee eee 
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WESTERN TRAVEL NEWS 


California 
Exposition 
opens May 29 


Not since 1915 has sunny California 
staged a major exposition. In that year 
both San Francisco and San Diego acted 
as hosts. This year San Diego sends the 
call again—for the California Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition, “America’s Ex- 
position,” May 29 to November 11. 


San Diego will be a gracious host, for 
she has not forgotten the romantic days 
when Spanish Dons and Caballeros 
made California hospitality famous 
throughout the world. It was here, 78 
years before the Pilgrims landed, that 
the first white man set foot on Califor- 
nia soil. Searching for a harbor of 
refuge for Spain’s Manila galleons, Juan 
Rodriguez Cabrillo sailed -into San 
Diego’s smooth blue bay in 1542. He 
named it San Miguel, which Sebastian 
Viscaino changed to San Diego in 1602. 


The Exposition will be held in 1400- 
acre Balboa Park, in a setting of beau- 
tiful trees and flowers. Besic2s the mag- 
nificent buildings (many permanent, 
already built, and others under con- 
struction), the interesting exhibits, the 
Midway, the foreign villages, the music 
and entertainment, you'll see the battle 
fleet, and a great aerial armada. Agua 
Caliente, Mexico, famed racing center 
and spa, is less than a half hour away. 





© Averrett 
San Diego 
Cabrillo’s San Miguel 


DIRECT SERVICE 


Southern Pacific will have through, air- 
conditioned Pullman service direct to 
San Diego via Carriso Gorge and Agua 
Caliente, on the Sunset Limited from 
New Orleans and Golden State Limited 
from Chicago. These trains will be com- 
pletely air-conditioned this summer, 
and so will Southern Pacific’s Overland 
Limited, Cascade and Pacific Limited. 


You can very easily include San Diego 
in a roundtrip ticket to any Pacific 
Coast city if you go West on one of 
Southern Pacific’s Four Scenic Routes 
and return on another. This way 

see the whole Pacific Coast, from Mex- 
ico to Canada. 


sition, write O. P. Bartlett, Dept: F-4A, 





For a new booklet describing the Expo- , 








310 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
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Foundation and Steel Girders for a Prefabricated House: 
This One Has a-Cellar, Which Is Optional Equipment 


sulated steel. Cooking odors go out 
through an electric exhaust. 

Most unusual room is the bathroom. 
A basin, big enough for a baby’s bath, 
recedes into the wall to save space. The 
toilet has an automatic scale built in. 
A cabinet above it contains books on 
gardening, cooking, and taking care of 
the baby. 

The Motohome is a prefabricated 
house. Its walls, floors, and ceilings 
come ready-made ‘from the factory in 
the form of panels. At the homesite 
mechanics need merely fasten the parts 
together and secure the finished house 
to a concrete foundation. 

A cement and asbestos composition, 
that looks like gray stucco and needs 
no paint, forms the exterior walls. 
These are attached to a steel frame, 
which acts as a lightning arrester and 
keeps the house from blowing over 
even in a 150-mile-an-hour gale. 

Soundproof interior walls are covered 
with parchment paper that can be 
washed with soap and water. Windows 


Exterior of a 5-Room Motohome Put U 


open and shut by turning a small crank. 


PRODUCER: Builder of the Motohome 
is American Houses, Inc., a firm 
formed in 1933 with Robert W. Mc- 
Laughlin Jr. as chairman of the board. 
Mr. McLaughlin, a Princeton graduate, 
used to be a fashionable architect. He 
gave up designing mansions for the 
rich to experiment with prefabricated 
homes for the middle classes. 

American Houses, Inc., sells Moto- 
homes in fifteen models, varying from 
a 4-room cottage to a 2-story, 9-room 
house with three baths and a 2-car 
garage. Prices range from $3,800 to 
$9,900, set up anywhere within 100 
miles from New York, with a supply of 
toilet articles and enough food to last 
three days. Land and furniture cost 
extra. 


Last week the company reported it 
already had received 3,500 orders. De- 
liveries will start June 1. A truck 
drives up before the purchaser’s lot 
bearing a sign: “This Contains a New 





in ‘Wanamaker’s Store, 


- New York: The Price Includes Enough Food to Last Three Days 
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the truck are living quarters for two 
master builders, who hire five or six lo- 
cal workers to assist them. In two or 
three weeks the house is completed. 


Competitors: Although the most 
widely publicized, American Houses is 
by no means the only maker of pre- 
fabricated dwellings. In Chicago, Gen- 
eral Houses, Inc., specializes in factory- 
made steel homes. The company’s ar- 
chitects design these to individual or- 
der, using standardized steel panels for 
the exterior walls. Persons who dis- 
like cold steel inside their residences 
can have the room partitions. made of 
sound-deadening ‘composition board. 
Doors and windows are wood. 


Since General Houses, Inc., began 
business in 1932, it has built fourteen 
steel dwellings, with six more in the 
making. Ruth Page, dancer and part- 
ner of Harold Kreutzberg, lives in one 
of them. Prices start at $3,750. 

Another builder of steel homes is Na- 
tional Houses, Inc., in New York. Chief 
architect of this firm is William Van 
Alen, who designed New York’s Chrys- 
ler Building. Steel is 20 per cent 
cheaper for building construction than 
brick or stone, according to Mr. Van 
Alen. During the next twelve months 
his firm hopes to erect 10,000 steel 
houses at about $4,000 each. 


PREFABRICATION: Although factory- 
made homes are enjoying a sudden 
spurt of popularity, they are nothing 
new. For the past 40 years E. F. Hodg- 
son Co. of Boston and New York has 
been making prefabricated wooden 
houses and shipping them all over the 
world. People in South Africa, Jeru- 
salem, and Honolulu, as well as all 
parts of the United States, live in 
Hodgson houses. Mostly they are 
Summer cottages and camp houses, 
costing as little as $207 for a 1-room 
unit. 

Since 1908 Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
leading mail-order firm, has been selling 
partially ready-made bungalows of 
wood and plaster. 

Chief advantages of the latest pre- 
fabricated dwellings over these older 
types are their gadgets and materials. 

Many builders and architects expect 
a great new industry to arise out of 
prefabricated home-building. In the 
five years before 1929 one out of every 
three couples who got married in this 
country bought a new house. During 
the depression only one home has been 
constructed for every sixteen mar- 
riages. As a result, the United States 
today has a shortage of 1,750,000 dwell- 
ings, according to the Federal Housing 
Administration. Makers of prefabri- 
cated houses hope to supply this de- 
ficiency. 


@ 
MAURETANIA: Former Speed 


ne Queen Goes to Scottish Grave™ 


“Beat the record! Beat. the record!” 


On a rain-swept Winter night in No- 


vember, 1907, 40,000 British throats 
echoed this prayer. The Mauretania, 
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TIMES CHANGE 






To a casual eye, the changes in men’s cloth- 





ing from year to year are comparatively 





slight. A new angle to a lapel, a new breadth 





and squareness in a shoulder, a new shaping 






of a jacket—these tremendous trifles never 





shout their arrival (or shouldn't). But taken 





in the aggregate and over a long period— 





they mean going into a completely new busi- 






ness every little while. (Compare the over- 






stuffed stiffness of the nineties, the sparse 






narrow lines of the nineteen-twenties, and 






the comfortably-draped yet accurately-fitted 





clothes of today). There are few continuing 






standards—except, of course, Brooks Brothers’ 






standards of taste, quality and workman- 





ship, which do not and will not ever change. 







Write to our New York store for the current itin- 





erary of our travelling representatives who are 






now visiting 52 cities all over the United States. 






ESTABLISHED 1818 
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CLOTHINGA') 
>. Mens Furnishings, Bats ¢ Shoes 
" ¢ MADISON AVE, COR. FORTY-FOURTH ST.. NEW YORK 


NEWBURY. COR, BERKELEY STREET~ BOSTON 
NUMBER ONE WALL STREET + NEW YORK 






















@ Ask for Descriptive Literature on New Train e 
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Just so it's 


The Time: Between June and October 
The Place: A Western Wonderland 
The Occasion: Your Vacation 
The- Train: Union Pacific 


There is this to add: 


Union Pacific serves 15 national parks 
and more of.the scenic West than 
any other railroad. If your destination 
is Zion-Bryce -Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Parks—Yellowstone—the 
Colorado Rockies—California—the 
Pacific Northwest or Alaska... . 
then let Union Pacific transport you. 


All Union Pacific’s principal trains 
will be completely air-conditioned 
this summer—cool, clean and com- 
fortable ; fares have never been lower; 
and the West will be the same fasci- 
nating, colorful, sports-loving vaca- 
tionland as always. The memories of 
@ western vacation will last a lifetime. 


UNION PACIFIC 
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Mail Coupon for Complete Information I 








W. S. Basinger, P ‘Traffic M i 
Room 174, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr. ; 
Please send me information about ............._ _. ] 
Name - . enaceeatedaeseemenascsia qn éinniniere e : 
Rs spinnin oh Qo 4s di dh sips cg ete eens 8 
Chey acesactiudnidsaksd22% Sunes Z ict te ! 
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pride of England’s merchant fieet, 
backed out into the Mersey at Liver- 
pool, with steam up for New York. 
Would the sleek ship going out on her 
maiden voyage regain the blue ribbon 
of the Atlantic lost to Germany’s 
Deutschland in 1900? 

She was the world’s biggest liner— 
30,000 tons, 790 feet over-all, and the 
first turbine-driven passenger liner. 

The Mauretania bucked a storm all 
the way over. She arrived off Sandy 
Hook lightship in 5 days, 5 hours, and 
17 minutes. Tugs and other craft 
shrieked a noisy welcome in New York 
Harbor. But speed laurels remained 
with the Deutschland, crack steamer 
of the North German Lloyd line. 

The Mauretania tried again. Aftera 
few trips she beat the Deutschland’s 
record and for 22 years remained speed 
queen of the North Atlantic. 

In 1910 the Mauretania steamed from 
Queenstown, (renamed Cobh by Irish 
Free State authorities) to Ambrose 
light in 4 days, 10 hours, and 41 minutes 
—an average speed of 26.60 knots. 
Subsequently, on the longer ‘Channel 
run,” she beat this performance many 
times. She made her record crossing in 
January, 1929, from New York to 
Plymouth in 4 days, 19 hours, and 55 
minutes at an average of 27.22 knots. 

In the same year Germany’s Bremen 
averaged 27.83 knots on an Atlantic 
crossing. In 1933 the Italian liner Rex 
stepped up the record to 28.92 knots. 

Last week the 27-year-old Maure- 
tania was condemned to death. The 
owners sold her to a wrecking firm for 
some $390,000. In a few days she 
sails under her own steam, with a 
skeleton crew, to a Scottish graveyard. 


Countless globe-trotters wept at the 
news. Old-timers swore by the Maure- 
tania. They called her “an honest-to- 
God ship—not a floating palace.” But 
she has been outmoded by luxurious 
ships. Still sound, she had to make 
way for ships equipped with last- 
minute luxuries. 


By 1914 the Mauretania lost her 
place as world’s largest ship to such 
monsters as the German Vaterland 
(now the Leviathan) and the Beren- 
garia. But her record for consistency 
in speed remains unequaled. One year 
she made 27 consecutive trips, cover- 
ing 77,500 miles in all weathers, at an 
average speed of 25% knots. Four 
hundred men shoveled nearly 1,100 tons 
of coal into her furnaces every 24 
hours when she steamed full speed. Oil 
burners supplanted coal in 1922. 


Aug. 1, 1914, the Mauretania sailed 
from Liverpool crowded with Ameri- 
cans fleeing war. For safety, she landed 
them at Halifax instead of New York: 
Great Britain had declared war on 
Germany while the ship was at sea and 
rumor had the ocean teeming with 
submarines. Camouflaged with black 
and grey diamonds and zebra-stripes, 
the speed queen carried thousands of 
American troops to France, brought 
thousands back. She also served as a 
hospital ship. © 

Last week Capt. Reginald V. Peel, 
her former Commander and now master 
of the Olympic, mourned: “She was a 





wonderful ship and I do not think we. 


will ever see another like her.” 

But the speed war continues. If plans 
work out, Italy’s racing ship, Rex, wij] 
soon lose her laurels. France’s Nor- 
mandie and Great Britain’s Queen 
Mary promise to average 30 knots. 


UTILITIES: Executives Storm 
House Committee to Stop Bill 


A large part of the noise issuing 
from Washington last week was oc- 
casioned by quarrels over the pro- 
posed Public Utility Bill of 1935. The 
measure—known as the Wheeler- Ray- 
burn Bill—is designed to carry out 
President Roosevelt’s decree that, ex- 
cept where absolutely necessary, utility 
holding companies “must go.” j 

The holding companies’ death sen- 
tence was before the House Interstate 
Commerce Committee. It provides for 
the dissolution of most holding com- 
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HARRIS-EWING 


Wendell Willkie, Who Fought ‘Edict 


of Death’ for Holding Companies 
panies by 1940 and rigid Federal con- 
trol of those that remain in existence. 
Hearings were opened and utility men 
gathered to pick the bill to pieces. 

One of the outstanding executives on 
hand was W. Alton Jones, first vice 
president of Cities Service Co. He said 
his company controlled property valued 
at $1,147,000,000. 

“After a most careful consideration 
of the bill,” said Mr. Jones, “the man- 
agement can not see how it can comply 
with the terms of the act without the 
destruction of the value of the property 
which it has spent a quarter of a 
century in creating.” 

F. S. Burroughs, vice president, Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric Co.: “There is no 
phase of the holding company situation 
that requires Federal bureaucratic con- 
trol. A total shrinkage of not less than 
$500,000,000 in the market value of the 
company’s securities can be directly 
attributed to the loss of earnings re- 
sulting from acts of governmental 
agencies during the past six years.” 

Henry I. Harriman, president, Cham- 
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per of Commerce of the United States: 
“—] do not favor . . . the specific pro- 
yision . . - for the dissolution of hold- 
ing companies by 1940, or for that 
matter at any other date.” 

Senator Burton K. Wheeler of Mon- 
tana came to the bill’s defense. In a 
radio hook-up he declared: “There has 
been more lying propaganda about this 
pill, and on a larger scale, than any 
other bill I’ve ever seen. The power 
trust keeps talking about the ‘wreck of 
a $12,000,000,000 industry.’ That's 
bunk.” 

In previous testimony, Wendell L. 
Willkie, Commonwealth & Southern 
president, and defender of utilities, had 
challenged committee members to find 
anything vicious about the holding 
company he headed. He felt the legis- 
lators were not going at the problem in 
the right way, and said he would sub- 
mit proposals for Federal legislation 
that would cure utility ills without be- 
ing an “edict of death” to present sys- 
tems. 

“I believe,” said Mr. Willkie, “that 
any existing gaps, practical or legal, 
petween the power of the States to 
regulate and the present Federal 
regulatory laws should be filled by 
additional Federal regulation, in order 
that there may not be a recurrence of 
the claimed abuses of the past.” 

His proposals reached the House com- 
mittee early last week. To protect 
consumers, Mr. Willkie would provide 
for interstate power boards to pass 
upon interstate wholesale power rates. 
As to intrastate rates, State public 
service commissions, he said, already 
have complete power to control. 


To. protect investors he suggested 
empowering the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission to demand special 
registration by holding companies where 
needed. Among other proposals he 
would force the majority of utility com- 
pany directors to be actual residents of 
the territory served; he would prohibit 
the sale of holding company securities 
by operating company employes. 

A check-up last week-end revealed 
that practically none of the busy House 
committee members had found time to 
read Mr. Willkie’s proposals. 

Members are not agreed on the bill, 
a Democratic committeeman revealed. 
“Corcoran and Cohen, the administra- 
tion’s Gold Dust Twins, framed this 
bill,” he said. “A lot of us think it is 
far too radical, but it’s hard to get up 
and protest against it. Whenever you 
do that you’re automatically branded 
a8 @ ‘tool of the special interests’.” 


WEEK IN BUSINESS: Florida 
Enjoys $625,000,000 Vacation 


Not since the boom days of 1925-26 
have Florida business men felt so 
cocky. This Winter 1,750,000 visitors 
basked under the palm trees—250,000 
more than a year ago. 

The State Hotel Commission calcu- 
lates that each visitor spent an average 
of $5 a day. During the brief eleven- 
week season, $625,000,000 poured into 
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cash registers of Florida merchants and 
hotel owners. 

“My prediction last Fall that this 
would be the biggest and best season 
has been amply fulfilled,”” beamed Gov. 
David Sholtz. 

The vacationists wagered $35,000,000 
at the State’s horse and greyhound 
tracks—a 27 per cent increase over 
last year. 

Hoax: Rumor spread through the 
country with prairie-fire speed that the 
Ford Motor Co. agreed to exchange a 
new Ford V-8 for a cent dated 1922. 
Newsdealers and cashiers carefully 
scrutinized their change; bank custom- 
ers started a cent boom. 


But Ford Motor Co. officials say they 
never considered swapping Fords for 
cents: they are not engaged in trading 
their cars for anything less than speci- 
fied list prices. 

“We have received over 2,000 let- 
ters,” the company said, “from people 
who have 1922 Lincoln pennies, which 
would indicate that they are by no 
means rare.”’ Records showed that the 
United States Mint in Denver issued 
7,160,000 of the “prize” 1922 Lincoln 
coins. 

Cotton: California grows most of 
its small cotton crop under irrigation. 
It produces less than 2 per cent of the 
country’s total crop, which runs up-, 
ward of 10,000,000 bales in banner 
years. Yet the State has some claim 
to cotton distinction. In the season 
just closed, its Kern County led the 
world in the average cotton yield per 
acre. The county produced 67,700 bales 
of cotton from 52,000 acres—an aver- 
age of 650 pounds of lint per acre. The 
State ranged ahead of other American 
cotton growing commonwealths by av- 
eraging 530 pounds. Average for the 
United States is only about 250 pounds 
per acre. 


The high yield in California is at- 
tributed to the development by a Fed- 
eral experimental station of one va- 
riety of pure Acalo seed, now in in- 
ternational demand. State growers are 
given preference in the purchase of 
seed. 

Buivue EACcLe: “You will hereafter re- 
frain from using any Blue Eagle or 
any other NRA insignia in any manner 


-whatsoever.” This curt command from 


National Recovery Administration head- 
quarters reached Montgomery Ward & 
Co. this week. NRA officials claimed 
that the big mail order and chain store 
house failed to pay its fair share of 
expense for administrating the Retail 
Code. They ordered the company to 
turn all of its Blue Eagles over to the 
postmaster. 


Sewell Avery, president of Mont- 
gomery Ward, replied that the ma- 
chinery for administering the code was 
“{llegal and unfair.” 


“We have at no time paid the assess- 
ments or the dues demanded by the 
code authorities,” he said. “In that 
respect we have never had the Blue 
Eagle and we have never been able to 
bid on government contracts.” 





Don’t think about 
SCOTLAND 


» » » Go this year 


Scotland enjoys a rare setting of tradition 
and history. It is a land of lovely lochs and 
tapestried scenery; of majesty and open- 
hearted hospitality. © See Dryburgh and 
Abbotsford for their memories of Sir Walter 
Scott; Gleneagles and St. Andrews, the cradle 
of golf; incomparable Edinburgh, the Tros- 
sachs, Balmoral. You cannot afford to miss 
Oban and Braemar with their age-old Celtic 
games, nor the outlying islands of the Hebrides 
with Skye, Fingals Cave, and ancient Iona. 
© Runoverto Ireland —five modern, luxurious 
routes via Holyhead, Liverpool, Heysham, 
Stranraer and Fishguard take you there in 
two or three hours. You will never stop talk- 
ing about Killarney, the Vale of Avoca, 
Waterford, Galway or Giant’s Causeway. e 
Dollars still buy as much travel as ever—so 
see Scotland and Ireland for yourself and the 
experience will hang on the peg of your 
memory for years to come. ¢ For itineraries, 
literature, maps, etc., and information regard- 
ing shooting (hunting) and fishing facilities, 
write to Department 72. 


T. R. DESTER, General Traffic Manager 
ASSOCIATED BRITISH RAILWAYS, Inc. 
551 Fifth Ave., New York...or your own tourist agent 
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T IS axiomatic that adver- 
tising is most productive of 
results when placed in close 

proximity to spot news. The 
concise summation of news, ac- 
companied by background facts 
that go beyond the bare news 
itself, and supplemented with 
action-photographs, completes 
the true cycle of information. 


This combination reaches its 
perfect balance in News-WEEK. 
Every days—fifty-two 
times a year—more than 100,000 
homes receive through NeEws- 
WeEEk’s columns their impres- 
sions of a world astir. 


seven 


Keyed to speed, News-WEEK 
is a swiftly moving panorama of 
mankind in motion. It deals in 
facts without fancy, in occur- 
rences rather than opinion; it is 
edited with precision and with- 
out prejudice. 


No magazine can thus serve a 
hundred thousand family units 
successfully without sharing with 
its advertisers the same eager 
acceptance already accorded the 
text matter of its pages. 


YOUR ADVERTISINGIS 
NEWS—PRINT IT IN 


NEWS-WEEK 
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MEDICINE: X-Rays Battle the 
Menace of Typhoid Carriers 


During 1910 the bacillus typhosus 
dug into the bodies of some 250,000 
Americans. The typhoid fever that 
developed made red spots pop out on 
their skin, inflamed their intestinal 
membranes, caused hemorrhages, and 
finally killed about 25,000. About 5 per 
cent of the survivors became ghastly 
human pests—typhoid carriers. With 
some the faculty lasted all their lives, 
with others only a few weeks. 

Medical men could find only one way 
to handle these death spreaders: iso- 
late them. Some doctors released them 
on their promises not to handle food. 
Often they became morose, friendless 
derelicts. Most of the older carriers 
well remember the pre-war newspaper 
caricature of the most famous of their 
clan, Typhoid Mary, dropping skulls 
into a skillet. 

By last year improved city water 
supply and sewerage systems had 
shrunk the annual typhoid toll to some 
25,000. Despite typhoid’s present in- 
significant rating as Public Enemy 
No. 24—alongside whooping cough and 
bronchitis—an announcement last week 
at the University of Illinois College of 
Medicine was vastly important. One 
of its instructors had found a means of 
wiping out the swarms of microbes that 
exist in the gall bladders and kidneys 
of all carriers. 

The Illinois research that lay behind 
the announcement started in 1928. At 
that time Robert Thompson, son of an 
Illinois farmer, presented himself at the 
University of Illinois at Urbana to study 
dairy farming. A student physical ex- 
amination showed him to be a typhoid 
carrier. It was a warning signal. Au- 
thorities recalled the case of a New 
York State carrier-dairyman. Directly 
to his milking stool health officers 
traced 40 deaths and 409 cases of ty- 
phoid. 

Promptly officials rejected Thompson. 
So he hurried to Chicago and begged 
Dr. Lloyd Arnold, bald, mustached 
head of Illinois’s department of bac- 
teriology, to do something for him. 

Dr. Arnold sympathetically tried 


feeding Thompson special diets, dosed | 


him with vaccines, and pumped bac- 
teriophage—bacteria eaters—into his 
blood stream. In vain. Then in 1930 
he assigned him to one of his most 
brilliant students, Lars Gulbrandsen, 
husky, Wisconsin-born Swede. 

Dr. Gulbrandsen scratched his mop 
of prematurely graying hair and de- 
cided on one more attempt—penetrat- 
ing X-rays might do some good. He 
shot them through Thompson’s kidney 
and gall bladder region. After two 
months of biweekly treatments he again 
examined his patient: miraculously he 
was free of germs. 

‘arefully Dr. Gulbrandsen checked 
and re-checked his findings. Since 


1930 he has cured a dozen carriers. 
Meanwhile, the most famous of all 
carriers, Mary Mallon, 65, lay para- 
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WIDE WORLD 
Dr. Lars Gulbrandsen’s X-Ray 
Treatment for Typhoid Carriers 


lyzed in a bleak isolation ward. Since 
1915 Typhoid Mary has been confined 
to North Brother Island in New York’s 
murky East River. 

In 1907 Dr. George A. Soper, New 
York Department of Health worker, got 
on Mary’s trail. He found typhiod in 
five homes between Maine and New 
York. He also discovered that plump, 
good-natured Typhoid Mary had cooked 
in each house. 

After three years’ imprisonment, 
Mary got her freedom. She promised 
to take no more food handling jobs. 
Then, in 1914, a severe typhoid epidem- 
ic broke out in a New Jersey sanita- 
rium. Soon, a second scourged the 
Sloane Maternity Hospital in New 
York. Typhoid Mary had broken her 
pledge;. she had cooked at both places. 
Police bundled her off to North Brother 
Island, where paralysis struck her two 
years ago. 

The gentle old woman has a ghoulish 
record. Medical records prove positive- 
ly that she alone caused 51 original 
cases of typhoid and 3 deaths. 


BLOOD PRESSURE: Surgery Tackles 


Splanchnic Nerves to Relieve Tension 


Year in and year out, clear-thinking 
researchers have cut bacterial-disease 
death rates to new lows. But modern 
high-tension living has caused heart 
trouble’s death toll to mount to stag- 
gering proportions. Today, various 
heart ailments kill some 250,000 people 
annually—more than twice as many 
as typhoid, malaria, diphtheria, influ- 
enza, diabetes, appendicitis, and cirrho- 
sis of the liver combined. 

High blood pressure—not a disease 
itself, but an indication of trouble 
somewhere in the body—has been one 
of the most persistent problems. It 
takes 140,000 American lives annually 
and causes thousands of older men, 
rejected for insurance policies, sleepless 
nights of worry. Last week the medi- 
cal schools of the Universities of Cali- 
fornia and Michigan reported a new 
operative treatment. 

High blood pressure commonly is due 
to organic abnormalities: diseased kid- 
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neys, hardened arteries, syphilis or ex- 
cess fat—30 pounds will add 25 miles 
of blood vessels that have to be fed. 

Last week’s joint report covered a 
less frequent type of high blood pressure 
_“essential hypertension,” caused by 
nervous system maladjustment. To treat 
it, medical school surgeons ripped holes 
in the backs of 100 patients and pulled 
out the bundle of splanchnic nerves 
that lead to stomach, kidneys, spleen, 
intestines, and other viscera. Then 
they cut a nerve here, a nerve there. 
“The effect of the operation,” the re- 
port said, “may be likened to the work 
of a transformer in reducing high-ten- 
sion electric currents to the point 
where they can be fitted to ordinary 
domestic use.” 

Actually the operation reduced the 
number of nerve stimuli reaching or- 
gans in the abdominal cavity. With 
fewer stimuli, these organs required 
less blood. Consequently pressure in 
the circulatory system dropped. 

Most spectacular results came with 
patients partially blinded by pressure 
so high it broke fragile eye blood ves- 
sels. The operation completely re- 
stored their sight. 


ENTOMOLOGY: Insects Fly At 
New Gadget and Fall for It 


In swamps, rain barrels, and marshes 
last week mosquitos began preparing 
for another Summer’s dirty work. 

Thousands of full-grown adults were 
already swarming out of the Florida 
Everglades. In New Jersey’s_ salt- 
water meadows, larvas—the halfway 
point between eggs and bugs—wriggled 
eagerly toward a late May debut. 
Maine mosquitos were tardy, as usual. 
Females—which, unlike males, relish 
human blood—were just beginning to 
deposit 40 to 300 eggs each, to plague 
vacationers by the end of June. 

In Rochester, N. Y., meanwhile, men 
were planning a quick death for the 
millions insects Spring arouses. ‘The 
Folmer Electracide Corp., merchants 
of insect death, got ready for an attack 











“CULVER SERVICE 
Madame Mosquito: A New Electric 
Trap Is Sudden Death for Her 














1,000 per cent stronger than last year. 
The Folmer apparatus, most potent 
pest-killing device ever made, looks like 
a small bird cage with an electric light 
inside. The light beam attracts mos- 
quitos, Asiatic beetles, black mushroom 
flies, and scores of other bugs. Flying 
blind into the trap, they strike the 
charged wire grid surrounding the elec- 
tric bulb. Electrocution is immediate. 
William F. Folmer, inventor of the 
Graflex camera, stumbled on the idea 
in 1930. He fabricated a trap, tried it 
on 110-volt house current. Nothing 
happened. Finally he discovered why: 
the house voltage was too weak to kill 
the insects. After he stepped it up to 
4,000 volts with a tiny transformer, the 
insects lurched to their doom in droves. 
The next year, with two Rochester 
friends, Joseph and Harold J. Davidson, 
Mr. Folmer formed the new company. 
Before they could begin manufacturing, 
many problems had to be solved. What 
intensity of light was best? Did any 
particular colors attract insects? Why, 
indeed, did any light attract them? 
Donald Collins, entomologist at the 
Geneva, N. Y., Agricultural Experiment 
Station, offered to find the answers. 

Night after night, Collins, then 24, 
climbed to a tree platform and trapped 
insects attracted by various lights. In 
his laboratory he plucked out their 
eyes, sliced them into 1/10,000-inch 
slivers, coated them with wax, and 
studied them under a microscope. Each 
eye required eight hours’ work. 

By 1932 his findings were ready. In- 
voluntary muscular action impelled in- 
sects toward lights. Mercury vapor 
tubes or 60- to 75-watt lamps were the 
most effective lure. Upper spectrum- 
colors—orange, red, yellow—were less 
magnetic than green and blue. 

At first fellow entomologists howled 
derision. But after investigation they 
hailed Collins as a great scientist; Har- 
vard gave him a Ph.D. 

Folmer business boomed. Its Inse- 
killer was perfect for fruit growers 
harried by the coddling moth. Grow- 
ers’ poisonous sprays couldn’t stop this 
astute insect. It would bite a piece of 
poison-covered skin off the fruit it was 
attacking, spit out the fatal, distaste- 
ful mouthful, then dig destructively in- 
side. Folmer lamps put a stop to that. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. adopted 
the lamps to keep down tobacco bee- 
tles in warehouses. California Arti- 
choke and Vegetable Growers Associa- 
tion used them for plume moths. Peter 
Cailler Kohler Co., manufacturer of 
Nestle’s chocolate, destroys cocoa-bean 
moths with Folmer lamps. 

United States Bureau of Fisheries 
icthyologists discovered hatchery trout 
thrive better on insects than on the 
usual liver diet. So they strung Folmer 
lamps over hatchery troughs. 

With 450 lamps the Republic of Co- 
lombia makes life more tenable for its 
army. Grateful soldiers have counted 
more than 7,000 bothersome pests as 
the 24-hour kill of one lamp alone. 

As a natural development of the 
lighted grid, effective only at night, the 
company devised an electrified screen 
that guards doors and windows night 
and day. 
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BEBIDA 


CU B Apa R U M 


You’it find this tropical treasure 
the most versatile bottle in your 
cellar (and one of the most delicious). 
Bebida gives Cocktails— Punches— 
Highballs—Fizzes—that silk-velvet 
subtlety which comes only from long 
aging in the wood. And incidentally— 
Bebida is very reasonably priced! 


Exclusively Distributed in the United States by 


MeKESSON & ROBBINS 
Incorporated 


QUALITY SINCE 1833 


Write McKesson, Dept. C, 40 East 30th St., 
N. Y., for free Bebida Cocktail book. 


‘i 





Try these McKesson-sponsored 
brands—every one a star: 


MARTIN’S V. V. O. 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


sx DENIS-MOUNIE COGNACS 
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Advice 
to Shavers 





OU MEN with tender skins have 

suffered long enough. There is no 
need to coddle your face, nor gingerly 
bring your razor along your cheek with 
the hope it will not sting. A new 
era of comfort is open to you. The new 
Schick Injector Razor will give you an 
entirely new experience of comfort and 
ease when shaving. There’s no harsh 
after-effect. The beard is removed 
quickly and cleanly. To change blades 
you insert the Injector (which contains 
20 blades) in razor head and pull-push. 
It’s economical, too. It costs but $1.50 
including Injector with 20 blades. Ask 
your dealer to show it to you. Magazine 
Repeating Razor Company, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York City. Sales Repre- 
sentatives: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc. 
40 East 34th Street, New York City. 














23 LANGUAGES 


SPEAK ANY MODERN LANGUAGE 
| IN 3 MONTHS BY LINGUAPHONE 
UNIQUE METHOD BRINGS VOICES 
OF NATIVE MASTERS INTO YOUR 
OWN HOME..SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Lib GUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


ockefeller Center - New York 






































GREAT DAY 


The day you arrive in Pittsburgh— 
and affix your signature to our reg- 
ister—will be a great day of living 
for you—a day of great opportuni- 
ties for us. Hotel William Penn is 
not merely Pittsburgh’s finest and 
largest, but is world-known for the 
excellence of its appointments, the 
quality of its cuisine (under direc- 
tion of the internationally-famous 
chef, Mons. Clovis Chartron), and 
the unstinted friendliness of its 
welcome, 





@ 1600 Rooms with bath 
Rates from $3.50 
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Born: To Dr. James A. (Bud) Still- 
man Jr., son of the banker and Anne 
(Fifi) Urquhart Potter Stillman Mc- 
Cormick, and to the former Lena Wil- 
son, Quebec farm girl, a son, their sec- 
ond child. 

Birtupay: Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly, 
lexicographer, 71, Apr. 2. “I don’t 
know,” moaned the authority on words, 
“why New Yorkers talk like they do.” 


® Glenn S. (Pop) Warner, football 
coach, 64, Apr. 5. He began his 41st 
coaching season by taking Temple Uni- 
versity’s team out for Spring practice. 

Marriep: At Kathiawar, India, 374 
children, some of them still in arms, 
in the largest mass child marriage 
ceremony of recent years. Parents 
made the vows for them. 


® At Shanghai, China, 114 men and 
women, in a pioneer attempt to cut 
down the usual costly extravagances 
of Chinese weddings. Marching in 
eights to a Chinese band’s rendition of 
Mendelssohn, they bowed thrice to the 
altar, twice to each other, and once to 
Mayor Wu Teh-chen. He took two 
minutes to pronounce each couple man 
and wife. 


® Edgar Rice Burroughs, author of 
“Tarzan of the Apes,” and Florence 
Gilbert Dearholt, in Las Vegas, Nev. 


® Fay Gillis, aviator, and S. Linton 
Wells, war correspondent, in Harrison, 


) Ee ¢ 

ARRIVED: Rebecca West, British 
novelist, in New York, from England. 
“Once,” she exulted, “I got a table at 


a most exclusive night club .. . be- 
cause the near-sighted proprietor mis- 
took me for Mae West.” 


® Charles Laughton, actor, in New 
York, from England, 50 pounds lighter 
than when he played “Henry VIII.” 
“No bread, butter, or potatoes,’’ he con- 
fided. “I told some reporter, and the 
first thing I knew a man who had 
something to do with the bread trust 
in England had me on the telephone 
complaining about the effect my state- 
ment might have on the sale of his 
product.” 


ACQUIRED: By Hermann Wilhelm 
Goering, German Reichminister for 
Aviation, Flight Captain in the Avia- 
tion Corps, General of the Reichswehr 
Infantry, General of the State Police, 
President of the Reichstag, Minister 
President of Prussia, President of the 
individual Prussian States, and Prus- 
sian Minister of the Interior, a new 
title: General in Command of Anti- 
Aircraft Artillery. 

Diep: Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
65, poet, of a chronic ailment, in New 
York. “It must have been about the 
year 1880,” he once reminisced, “when 
I realized finally ... that I was doomed, 


or elected,-or sentenced for life to the 
writing of poetry. There was nothing 
else that interested me.” 
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He was so lacking in a sense of 
money that his friends had to manage 
his finances. As a youth knocking 
about New York, he used to fish “to 
catch a stanza or even a line that he 
would not throw back into the squirm. 
ing sea of language.” The “fishing” 
resulted in several volumes of impor. 
tant American verse. Among them, 
“Collected Poems,” “The Man Who 
Died Twice,” and “Tristram” won him 
three Pulitzer prizes. He died a bache- 
lor. 


® Warren Delano Robbins, 49, Minis. 
ter to Canada, of pneumonia, in New 
York, Sunday. Like President Roose- 
velt, his first cousin, he graduated from 
Groton and Harvard. He entered the 
State Department as a career diplomat 
and served in European and South 
American legations. 

President Hoover appointed him 
Chief of the Division of Protocol. His 
functions ranged from taking care of 
questions of diplomatic immunity to 





INTERNATIONAL 


Arrived: Charles Laughton, 50 Pounds 
Lighter Than He Was in ‘Henry VIIT 


properly seating envoys at State func- 
tions and remembering foreign ruler’s 
birthdays. President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed him to Ottawa in 1933. 


® Other Deaths: Achille Cardinal Loca- 
telli, Papal Delegate to nine coun- 
tries and first priest Pope Pius elevated 
to the College of Cardinals . . . Wood- 
ford Fitch Axton, horse breeder and 
tobacco manufacturer who invented 
Spuds, first mentholated cigarettes... 
Augustus Lukeman, Gutzon Borglum’s 
successor as designer of the Stone 
Mountain memorial to the Confederacy. 

Sick List: Gen. Evangeline Booth, 
commander-in-chief of the Salvation 
Army (nervous and physical exhaus- 
tion): recovering in Australia. 

Adolphe Menjou, film actor (influ- 
enza): serious. 

Dr. William Mayo, the elder of the 
Rochester, Minn., surgeons (ptomaine 
poisoning): not serious. 

Richard Arlen, film actor 
eyes) recovering. 
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FREEDMAN: Gag Factory Owner 
Sues to Gag a Gag Comedian 


Combined United States radio pro- 
grams daily exhaust enough comedy to 
supply a single station for a year. This 
demand pushes the nation’s wit re- 
sources to the straining point. As a re- 
sult, radio depends more and more on 
the gag—a synthetic commodity adapt- 
able to mass production. In a large 
apartment overlooking Central Park, 
David Freedman runs the largest gag- 
factory in New York. ‘ : 

Last week Freedman made a bid for 
“pig business” rating with a suit for 
$250,000, alleged overdue payment for 


gags by Eddie Cantor between 1931: 


and last December. 

“Ridiculous,” chortled Cantor. “It’s 
maybe one of Dave’s best gags... It 
looks like a publicity stunt.” Then the 
comedian left the case with his lawyer 
and went to his wife’s Westchester, 
N. Y., bungalow “for a rest.” 

There was no rest for Freedman. His 
factory ran full tilt to supply gags for 
Lou Holtz on Paul Whiteman’s pro- 
gram, Block and Sully, next Fall’s Zieg- 
field’s Follies, and “The People’s 
Choice,” a farce of his own which 
Freedman intends for the Shuberts. 

Production machinery. is a book col- 
lection of 3,000,000 jokes and a bulky 
filing cabinet which contains “the 
eream.” In this cabinet, fifty thou- 
sand jokes, typed on individual cards 
and indexed according to subject, await 
the call to fill radio comedy’s gaps. 

Communism supplies only one gag. 
Love, boy and girl, and plays on words 
boast of some 500 cards apiece. Sex 
affords only 250 jokes adaptable to ra- 
dio. Three young college-educated as- 
sistants operate the factory. 

Behind Freedman’s wit lies careful 
thought. “We don’t merely string 
these gags together. They’re just the 
raisins in the cake. The main thing is 
to build up a real personality and real 
situations.” This Freedman does by in- 
troducing politics, mother love, science, 
news events, and other subjects of cur- 
rent popular appeal. He demands lit- 
erary respect for his scripts. 

“Take a guy like Oscar Wilde— 
strictly a gagman, or take Sam Behr- 
man’s ‘Rain From Heaven’—all that 
stuff is just gags. Epigrams and bright 
lines are just another form of gag.” 


PROBLEMS: Broadcasters Open 
Their Arms to the Troubled 


Would most* wives re-marry their 
husbands if they had to do it over 
again ? 

How can a young woman ally her- 
self happily in marriage with an elder- 
ly man? 

When is infidelity justifiable ? 

The answers to such questions are 
the stuff from which radio managers 
hope to fashion “real life” shows to 
compete with or replace amateur en- 
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tertainer programs. The principle un- 
derlying both is the same: exploita- 
tion of human frailties. - 

The “real life” shows use maladjusted 
married couples, jilted sweethearts, dis- 
gruntled bachelors, and wistful spin- 
sters—all presumably intent on finding 
a solution to their personal problems. 

To help the misfits, two stations in 
the New York area have volunteered 
expert advice, provided the harassed 
applicants bring their troubles before 
the radio audience. 

Last Saturday night the 50,000-watt 
WOR launched a half-hour problem 
show, “For Better or For Worse.” Five 


' husbands sat on one side of the studio, 


five wives on the other. Among the 
subjects for argument were “practical 
and modern advantages of twin beds,” 
and “what in a woman wins a man.” 
Sedley Brown and his partner, Allie 
Lowe Miles, conducted the show. For 
future programs they are “trying to 
locate an engaged couple to receive the 
advice and comments of married 
couples.” 

Mr. Brown is sure publicity is no 
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Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time. 


SAT. (13th): National Ski Tournament: The 
contest on Washington’s Mount Rainier 
determines membership on the 1936 Amer- 
ican Olympic team. Line-up of contestants 
includes Alfred Lindly, Capt. Mike Ash- 
ley, and Joseph Duncan Jr. 5:00 E.T.; 
4:00 C.T.; 3:00 M.T.; 2:00 P.T. CBS. 
Harvard-Hawaii Debate: The University 
of Hawaii team argues the affirmative 
against Harvard students, 6,000 miles dis- 
tant, on the question: “Resolved: That 
Hawaii be admitted to the Union as a 
State.”” 6:00 E.T.; 5:00 C.T.; 4:00 M.T.; 
3:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

SUN. (14th): New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony: Werner Janssen conducts Charles 
M. Loeffler’s “‘La Bonne Chanson,” Liszt's 
“Mephisto Waltz,’’ and the American pre- 
miere of Fritz Busch’s “Capriccio.” 3:00 
E.T.; 2:00 C.T.; 1:00 M.T.; 12:00 P.T. CBS. 
American Music Festival: Deems Taylor 
and Frank Black conduct an all-American 
program. Nelson Eddy sings ‘‘Deep River,” 
“The Last Hour,” and ‘“‘The Prayer’ from 
“The Emperor Jones.’”’ Dana Suesse, pian- 
ist, plays her “Symphonic Waltzes.” 8:00 
E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. NBC 
—W IZ. 


MON. (15th): Baseball Prospects: A discussion 
by the two major-league presidents and 
managers of the Cardinals, Tigers, Red 
Sox, Yankees, Cubs, and Dodgers. Com- 
mentators are Grantland Rice, Graham 
McNamee, and Ford Bond. 6:00 E.T.; 5:00 
C.T.; 4:00 M.T.; 3:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

TUES. (16th): Cardinals vs. Cubs: Pat Flan- 

agan describes the opening game between 
the St. Louis and Chicago teams at Wrig- 
ley Field in Chicago. 3:00 E.T.; 2:00 C.T.; 
1:00 M.T.; 12:00 P.T. CBS. 
Cleveland Symphony Finale: For the or- 
chestra’s last broadcast of the season, Dr. 
Artur Rodzinski conducts a request pro- 
gram of ‘moderns’ including Ravel, 
Schoenberg, Prokofieff, and Ibert. 9.30 
E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P:T. NBC 
—W IZ. 

WED. (17th): “The House of Glass:” Gertrude 
Berg, Manhattan housewife who turned 
author with “‘The Goldbergs,”” which ran 
more than four years on NBC, plays a 
leading role in her new “real life’ series 
about a “simple, everyday” couple who 
run a hotel in the Catskills, 8:30 E.T.; 
7:30 C.T.; 6:30 M.T.; 5:30 P.T. NBC— 
WIZ. 

THURS. (18th): “Headline Hunter:” After 
four months’ absence, Floyd Gibbons, the 
one-eyed roving reporter, starts jabbering 
away at the news again. 7:30 E.T.; 6:30 
C.T.; 5:30 M.T.; 9:15 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 


FRI, (19th): Brahms’s “Requiem:” NBC's 
symphony .orchestra and 260 ‘choristers 
give the whole .of Brahms’s Gospel-in- 
spired Opus 45. 11:00 E.T.; 10:00 C.T.; 
9:00 M.T.; 8:00 P.T. -_NBC+WJZ—WEAF. 








FACTORY 
TO YOU 


BRAND NEW REMINGTON TYPEWRITERS 


AMAZING BARGAINS. Brand new (not used or 
rebuilt) Remington Portables for 10c a day. Full 
set of keys; carrying case. Complete touch typing 
course free with every machine. 10 days free trial. 
Write today, asking ‘“‘How can I get Remington 
Portable for 10c a day with 10 days free trial’’. 
temington Rand, Inc., Dept. 14-42, 205 E. 42nd 8St., 
New York, N. Y. 














Via Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji— “MARIPOSA” -** 


Frequent sailings - San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. Any travel agency, or 


THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO. 
Matson Line 


New York + Chicago * San Francisco 
Los Angeles + Seattle + Portland 


GUARD | 


THEIR 
HAPPINESS 


It Costs 
So Little 
at POSTAL 


Guard the future happiness of your loved ones 
with one of the most liberal and flexible life in- 
surance policies written and—at the same time 
—save money by getting it DIRECT from 
POSTAL LIFE. 


Designed to take care of about every require- 
ment, this Economy Life Policy will provide 


your wife and family 


income of, $45.27 each 
OLD LINE LIFE 
INSURANCE 


month for five years; or 
ONLY 


it may be converted into 
3H 24 aMonth 


an endowment or an in- 
(AGE 30) 


comefor yourself. Policy 
becomes fully paid up in 
20 years or less. 
Protection for 
Life-Paid for in 
\20 Year's or Less 
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Provides higher cash- 
loan values, paid up and 
extended insurance op- 
tions than the usual 20- 
payment policy. Special 
clause practically elimi- 
nates losing insurance 
through changed finan- 
cial conditions. 

Costs only $5.94 for 
$2500 at age 30— $7.43 
at-age 40; other ages, 15 
to 60, correspondingly 
low. Pays two dividends 
—9\% per cent guaranteed — your saving for 
buying DIRECT-BY-MAIL—anda contingent 
dividend as earned and declared, further reduc- 
ing the already low cost of this insurance. 


MAIL COUPON — Postal Has No Agents 


Postal, a safe, sound, old-line insurance com- 
pany, has paid more than $42,000,000 to its 
policyholders and their beneficiaries in the past 
30 years. Postal has policies to fit every need 
and every purse. 

Send coupon for fu!linformation. No obligation, 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO.—C. H. Jackson, Pres. 
Dept. WWP-21, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Please mai! me free details of your $2,500 policy. 











Exact date and year of birth 


Occupation 








BUY DIRECT AND 


SAVE 








NEWS-WEEK 


Al Jolson and Wife: Just When He Thought He Was 
Through With Radio for Life, a Job Came Along 


drawback: “They get a hell of a good 
time out of it.” Nevertheless, he has 
“cried at least 50 times over the letters 
these people write.” 

The second station, New York’s 500- 
watt WMCA, began its “Good Will 
Court” Sunday. Pelham St. George 

. Bissell, President Justice of the Mu- 


nicipal court, advised on civil cases,e 


Magistrate Jonah Goldstein, on ‘the 
more human problems.” Announced 
purpose of the program was to relieve 
congestion of the courts. 

Toughest cases were those of two de- 
serted wives. Both had children, one 
expected another and, according to the 
announcer, “often talked of suicide.” 
Neither could stifle her sobs as she im- 
plored Judge Goldstein to show her a 










“a Ww * 
ioc Jewel’ Electric Fountain 
LOW INTRODUCTORY OFFER. Beauti- 
Porch ful, attractive for home or office. Safe- 


Purifies and humidifies the air. Preserves 
furniture. No water connection neces- 
sary—just plug in light socket—small 
motor circulates water over colored 
electric light. Also COLOR CHANGE 
fountains for rock gardens and pools. 
Send 10c for catalog and photo-prints. 











We show you how and guarantee and f- 

good, clean copies of anything Save 
written or drawn. With a Heyer Letter- 
graph you can make attractive circulars, 


more colors. No type to set or cuts 
k to buy. Average printing cost 25¢ 

per 1000 (excl.of paper). Quickly 
tm paysforitself. Over 30,000 now 
in use. 10 day trial offer 
allows you ‘to prove Letter- 
graph on your own work 
. before you buy. 
Write for details. 
D 











way out. With only three minutes to 
examine each case, Judge Goldstein 
could only refer one of the women to 
her county Judge, the other to the Le- 
gal Aid Society. 

In England, radio advice is more fre- 
quent, and more restrained. The Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corp. directs its lis- 
teners to agencies where they may set- 
tle personal and legal difficulties with- 
out airing them in public. 


JOLSON: Mammy Singer Tries 
Again on ‘Sure-Fire’ Program 


“We've got $3,000,000 to spend on 
advertising.” 

With that precise statement Shell 
Oil Co. officials opened last month’s 
conference with their advertising agen- 
cy, the J. Walter Thompson Co. 

Within five minutes they disposed of 
$500,000. That sum put Al Jolson on a 
26-week program which began last 
Saturday night over the National 
Broadcasting Co’s WEAF hookup. 


Three years ago the mammy singer 
emerged from his first radio venture to 
find his popularity deflated. His sub- 
sequent picture, “Wonder Bar,” pricked 
the bubble: Jolson’s name, usually billed 
first in ads and screen credits, appeared 


beneath those of Dick Powell and Kay - 


Francis... In 1933 he appeared with 
Paul Whiteman in serious dramatic 
sketches, and fared no better. 


“Radio is asinine; I thought I was 
through with it for life,” he, said last 
week. 


But he accepted the Shell offer: “I 
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guess it’s the ham in you that won’t let 
you turn down a job. Anyway, this 
program simply can’t fail. You'll par. 
don me from saying it, but I can te} 
these jokes and sing these songs as 
good, maybe better than anyone else. 
We’ve hired the best writers in the 
business. Their stuff is sure-fire.” 

To make sure-fire doubly sure, Shelj 
bolsters the program with guest stars. 
Last week they hired Miriam Hopkins 
and Max and Buddy Baer to clown, 
sing, and banter with their star. The 
heavyweight champion’s weekly wages 
for the hour program were the same 
as the comedian’s: $5,000. 
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“One A MiINUTE:” In New York three 
men swindled Samuel Zwick of $1,650 
in a card game. A few weeks later 
they took him for $4,000. He sus- 
pected he was being cheated. To quiet 
him they gave him a check on a San 
Francisco bank for $5,650. It bounced 
all the way back. 

Must BE: In Chicago Mrs. Nathalie 
Van Riper asked for a divorce. Thirty- 
three years ago her. husband went out 
to buy a loaf of bread. She hasn’t seen 
him since. Last week she decided he 
had deserted her. 

Fomep: In Philadelphia Bella Feld- 
man hustled along carrying two pack- 
ages—one contained a. $1,000 payroll. 
Two men suddenly snarled: “Hand it 
over.” Quickly the girl tossed them a 
package. They dashed off with some 
5-and-10 writing paper. 

‘Awe: “Do-do ha ni ca ho tah dah ni 
sini nita’h,” remarked nine full-blooded 
Navajos upon seeing Chicago’s skyline. 
Translation: “I don’t believe it.” 

Topsy-Turvy: “A cop! A cop! Where’s 
a cop?” A prisoner from the Crane, 
Mo., jail ran down the street, yelling at 
the top of his lungs. A thief had 
broken into the jail, robbed the prisoner 
of $17, and forgotten to lock the door. 

Cuin Crops: Forty business men of 
Wallace, Neb., pledged not to shave 
until it rained. “The whiskers,” said 
Dr. R. V. Minnick, one of them, “will be 
sort of personal shelter belts against 
dust storms.” 

CLOTHED: In Middleboro, Mass., po- 
lice arrested Nicholas Grancia on a va- 
grancy charge because he ambled 
through town without luggage. Upon 
examination they let him go. He was 
wearing four shirts, three pairs of 
trousers, two suits of underwear, three 
pairs of socks, and six coats. 

Mixup: J. A. Buie of Tyler, Texas, 
was on trial for the murder of Milton 
Johnson. Milton strolled into the court 
room. Buie sighed with relief. But too 
soon. -He then stood trial for killing 
Milton’s brother, Elder Johnson, Fun- 
eral records got jumbled. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 





OCHS: A Notable Career in 
Journalism Comes to an End 


Monday afternoon The New York 
Times lost a patriarchal publisher; 
American journalism, one of its fore- 
most figures. Adolph S. Ochs died in a 
Chattanooga hospital less than a month 
after his 77th birthday, a victim of 
cerebral hemorrhage. Press association 
pulletins of his death set hundreds of 
newspaper men pondering two ques- 
tions: 

What will happen to The Times? 
Within a month two of the paper’s key 
men have died—Ochs and Louis Wiley, 
pusiness manager, who had been as- 
sociated with The Times 40 years. Into 
Wiley’s place steps Col. Julius Ochs 
Adler, the publisher’s favorite nephew. 
Acting publisher is Arthur Hays Sulz- 
berger, a son-in-law, who has acted in 
similar capacity during Och’s illness or 
absence. Upon the shoulders of these 
“poys,” as Mr. Ochs referred to them— 
they are both in their early 40s—rests 
the destiny of the most valuable single 
newspaper property in America. 

What effect will Och’s death have on 
the annual meeting next fortnight of 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association and The Associated Press? 
NRA problems and a decision whether 
to continue the present arrangement of 
releasing news bulletins to radio chains, 
divide the publishers. Bitter wrangles 
confront AP members. Hearst men are 
scrambling for proxies to support a 
fight to kill AP’s wirephoto service. Un- 
der cover runs dissatisfaction with AP’s 
failure to send out correct bulletins on 
the Hauptmann trial verdict and the 
Supreme Court’s gold-clause decision. 


Throughout the 30 years that Ochs 
was an AP director, he commanded 
the strongest influence on the board. 
He composed differences because, he 
said, he could understand both sides. 


Becinnines: As a baby in a peram- 
bulator, Adolph Simon Ochs represent- 
ed a living, if unwitting, personification 
of the doctrine that every question has 
two sides. His father served as a 
Captain in the Union army. His moth- 
er's brothers fought in the Confederate 
forces, then critically short of medical 
supplies. Over the bridge from Cin- 
cinnati to the Kentucky shore, Bertha 
Levy Ochs wheeled her son Adolph; 
his blankets concealed packages of 
quinine. 

At 13, Adolph Ochs got a night job 
as printer’s devil in Knoxville, Tenn. 
His route home lay by a cemetery, a 
trip he hated. Usually he waited until 
the foreman of the composing room, a 
neighbor, finished work. Later Ochs 
Said: “What made me a newspaper 
man was my need for company when I 
walked past that graveyard at night.” 

A year short of voting age, Ochs 
paid $250 cash down for a half inter- 
est in The Chattanooga Times. With 
$37.50 as remaining capital, he became 
& newspaper publisher. The little Ten- 
hessee River town grew, The Times 
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flourished: his first desperate gamble 
turned into a sound business. 


Huncn: Ochs at 38 gambled still 
more desperately. In 1896 Leopold 
Wallach, a New York lawyer friend, 
wired him: “the opportunity of your 
life lies before you.” Ochs took a train 
to New York. The “opportunity” 
turned out to be a miserable little 
sports and theatre sheet. But oppor- 
tunity did await in the great city: The 
New York Times, with an honorable 
past, 9,000 circulation, and a loss of 
$1,000 a day, was for sale. 

Such shrieking yellow journals as 
Pulitzer’s World and Hearst’s Journal 
threatened to speed The Times to the 
graveyard. But Ochs didn’t care; he 
had a hunch. With $75,000—mostly bor- 
rowed—he took control of The Times. 

Ochs’s hunch told him that by pub- 
lishing “strictly a newspaper” he could 
compete effectively with the fighting, 


news-coloring Hearst-Pulitzer papers. | 


INDEPENDENCE: The Times moved 
slowly because the new publisher de- 
liberately sacrificed chances of immedi- 


ate revenue—but it moved. Ochs re- 
duced the paper’s price to the Hearst-_ 


Pulitzer level of 1 cent. His treasurer 
groaned. 

Screams came from the advertising 
office when Ochs refused $150,000 of 
Tammany-offered city advertising. 
Powerful advertisers “suggesting” fav- 
orable news stories made dark threats 
when Ochs told them bluntly: “You 
seem to wish that The New York Times 
should go about as a mendicant, ber- 
ging for advertising patronage. We will 
never do anything of the kind.” Circu- 
lation men prayed for features and 


comics. Mr. Ochs patiently repeated | 
his decision: “The Times is strictly a | 


newspaper.” 
To everyone’s surprise and the pub- 
lisher’s relief, the independent policy 


paid. Advertising linage jumped 40 per | 


cent, circulation rose to 75,000. Mr. 
Ochs could have taken an immediate 
profit. Instead, he plowed the gains 
back into the paper. 


PHENOMENA: By the time of the 
World War, The New York Times stood 
as one of the country’s leading. news- 
papers. By its news coverage and 
expansion, it emerged from the war one 
of the world’s leading newspapers. 


In 1921, Ochs looked back on 25 years | 
as a New York publisher. Of total re- | 
ceipts of $100,000,000, all but $3,750,000 | 
had gone back into the paper. The | 


Times was riding the crest of the wave. 
The boom era made it the Twentieth 
Century’s phenomenal newspaper suc- 
cess. 

“It took no genius to build The Times 
—just hard work, common sense, self- 
reliance, and honesty.” 

That is one of self-uttered Ochs 
epitaphs. Another: “My Jewish home 
life and religion gave me a spiritual 
uplift and a sense of responsibility to 
my subconscious better self—which I 
think is the God within me, the Un- 
knowable, the Inexplicable. This makes 
me believe that I am more than an 
animal, and that this life cannot be the 
end of our spiritual nature.” 
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BOOKS 
A CAESAR: Further Adventures 
Of Robert Craves’s Claudius 


CLAUDIUS THE GOD. By Robert Graves. 583 
pages, 180,000 words. Smith & Haas, New 


York. $3. 

Robert Graves, English poet, has 
spent the last few years replacing a 
lost autobiography. Claudius, the schol- 
ar-emperor who conquered England, is 
supposed to have written one 1,880 
years ago. In “I, Claudius,” published 
last year, and “Claudius the God,” Mr. 
Graves has set down what the Emperor 
might have written. _Using the first 
person, as Claudius himself probably 
did, he has producéd a convincing 
though unverifiable document. 

Volume II of this work starts with 
Claudius’s accession to the throne. The 
Emperor’s problems strike a contem- 
porary note. Claudius had troubles 





with the Roman Senate, prided himself 


on his public works, attempted to solve 
the Jewish. question, was plagued by 
politicians who wanted public funds for 
their own purposes, executed courtiers 
who turned out to be perverts like some 
of those killed in Germany last year. 

The book tells of Claudius’s blind 
love for his wife Messalina. When near 
the end of his life he learned she was a 
royal harlot, he had her killed and took 
for his fifth wife a niece who poisoned 
him. 

This blend of history, fiction, and rich 
local color makes interesting if solid 
reading. Mr. Graves first thought of 
writing it in 1929. He outlined it in 
one paragraph “to lay the ghost of an 
idea which otherwise might continue 
_ to plead for execution.” It pleaded so 

effectively that the author consulted 22 
classic historians, books by British 
archeologists, the Acts of the Apostles, 
and the surviving works of the Em- 
peror himself. 

Robert Graves, who took up the busi- 
ness of writing poetry while he was in 
the trenches during the war, is best 
known for his war book, ‘“Good-Bye to 
All That.” The conflict left him 
wounded and _ shell-shocked. After- 
wards he married and begot four chil- 
dren. In 1929 he left his family to live 
in Majorca as a neighbor of the Amer- 
ican poet Laura Riding. Together they 
wrotea novel entitled ‘‘No Decency Left.” 


CRUISE: Adventuring the World 
With Yacht and Typewriter 


FOOTSTEPS IN THE SEA. By Julius Fleisch- 
mann. 286 pages, 70,000 words. Illustra- 
tions. Putnam, New York. $3.50. 


A trip around the world is. still one 
of the first-class adventures. Some, like 
the French tennis player Alain Ger- 
bault, do it alone. Others have found 
that the best way to be “rocked in the 
cradle of the deep” is on board a big 
white yacht. 

When Julius Fleischmann of Cin- 
cinnati, a director of Standard Brands 
and a member of the yeast-making 
family, started out in’ 1931, he took 
with him a couple of friends, his wife 


and two children, a doctor, a photog- 
rapher, and a governess. His 225-foot 
yacht, the eCamargo, braved the briny 
deep with the aid of two Diesel engines 
and a.crew of 38. 

The result was adventure and 
geography de luxe. The big white 
yacht penetrated far beyond the world 
of tourist cruises. It glided into many 
a tropical roadstead where the rattle 
of anchor chains echoed in cannibal- 





Robert Graves, Who Set Down What 
Emperor Claudius Might Have Written 


haunted jungles. The Fleischmann 
party met rajahs and head-hunters, 
beachcombers, missionaries and cast- 
aways. It even initiated a rescue. 

On Cocos Island, off the South 
American coast, Mr. Fleischmann en- 
countered three shipwrecked sailors. A 
wireless crackled off to Panama for a 
United States cruiser, which turned up 
as promptly as a taxicab and took off 
the bearded mariners. 

In the Solomon Islands Fleischmann 
discovered that “twenty years ago the 
women wore no clothing at all, and if a 
white man walked through their vil- 
lage they held a banana leaf in front 
of them while he approached. When 
he had passed they modestly changed it 
from front to back.” 

On the 6-mile Island of Durour they 
found the great war of 1914-1918 was 
still raging. A German and an 
Australian were carrying on a feud. 
Between their plantations ran a fence 
which neither could cross without 
getting into a fight. Still smarting from 
1918 memories, they never spoke. 

The roll of round-the-world yachts- 
men is not large: the list of round- 
the-world yachtsmen-authors is micro- 
scopic: Though both amateur yachts- 


man and amateur writer, Mr. Fleisch- 
mann has turned out a professional- 
looking book with nearly five score 
striking photographs of exotic scenes 
and peoples in the South Seas and East 
Indies. 


LITTLE REVIEWS: What the 
People Think; Family Problem 


PUZZLED AMERICA. By Sherwood Anderson, 
287 pages, 61,000 words. Scribners, New 
York. $2.50. 


“People want to tell their stories, 
are glad to tell,” Sherwood Anderson 
discovered in a tour of the South and 
Middle West last year. This book of 
personal sketches is a literary news. 
reel of the depression as it seems to the 
farmers, miners, and millhands, in 
whose precarious lot the writer has al- 
ways been interested. The problems 
brought out are as old as a last year’s 
newspaper, but the rural novelist’s 
stout homespun language freshens 
them. 


THE LITTLE CANDLE’S BEAM. By Isa 
Glenn. 307 pages, 69,000 words. Doubled: Ly, 
Doran, New York. $2.50. 


Story of Washington in those days 
not quite beyond recall when the bonus 
army was invading Anacostia. Cecilia 
Masefield, .the heroine of this family- 
problem book, is torn between three 
generations—her own, her mother’s, 
and her son’s. The atmosphere sparkles, 
the story wilts. 


THE MURDER OF THE ROMANOVS. By 
Paul Bulygin. 279 pages, 90,000 words. In- 
dex, Illustrations. McBride, New York. $3. 


Detailed account of the secret execu- 
tions of the Czar and his family, writ- 
ten by a White Russian officer who 
tried first to rescue the Czar, later to 
unravel the mystery of his death. The 
exile Kerensky gives the background 
in a long foreword. It is a grim, com- 
plicated story which probably will 
never be fully substantiated or dis- 
proved. 


GERALD, A PORTRAIT. By Daphne du Mau- 
rier. 312 pages, 77,000 words. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York, $3. 


Brief biography of the actor Gerald 
du Maurier, son of the more famous 
George, who wrote “Trilby.” Written 
by his novelist-daughter Daphne, it 
presents the intimate, unvarnished like- 
ness of a temperamental half-success. 


PRIVILEGED CHARACTERS. By M. R. Wer- 
ner. 492 pages, 140,000 words. Index. Mc- 
Bride, New York. $3.75. 


Nowadays Congressional committees 
rake up most of a nation’s muck. 
Fluent writers then put it on display in 
convenient volumes. This one covers 
the seamy side of American public life 
from the days of Harry M. Daugherty 
and Teapot Dome to Charles E. Mitchell 
and his late lamented attempt to buck 
the Federal Reserve Board. The author 
provides a good summary of the record 
but his own comments lack originality. 


NOW WE SET OUT. By Susan Ertz. 33 
80,000 words. Appleton-Century, New York 
$2.50. 

Novel of a sensible, attractive wife 
who endures a jealous husband. It 
raises the old question: how can fic- 
titious young ladies be so patient? 


7 pages 


282 pages, 61. o00 
0 


SPY. By Bernard Newman. J 
words. Appleton-Century, New York. $2.9 


War memoirs of a British spy who 
acted so smooth that he obtained a 
berth with the German Intelligence 
Office. 
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and up, list price at the Cadillac factory, Detroit, 
Mich. Offered in four models. Model illustrated, the 
Four-Door Touring Sedan, list price, $1295. Special 
equipment extra. La Salle is a product of General 
Motors, and available on convenient G.M.A.C. terms. 


LOWER-PRICE 


ADILLAC is proud today to 

announce its latest achieve- 
ment...a brilliant, flashing new 
La Salle, with... 


PERFORMANCE of an inspiring 
new type... responsively eager in 
traffic, swift and unlabored on the 
hills, faster and smoother on the 
open road, Yet performance that 
carries with it new economies of 
operation. 


STYLING ... that is smarter than 
that of the style-setting La Salle of 
last year. 


SAFETY ... that includes the latest 


Fisher contribution to motoring 


FIELD 


security .. . the solid-steel Turret- 
Top body. And the safety of big, 
capable, hydraulic brakes. 

QUALITY of unusual character. . .. 
Throughout its sturdy chassis and 
throughout its luxurious interior, 
trimly tailored in quality fabrics, the 
new La Salle is a tribute to fine car 
ideals. This is but natural... for 
it is designed and built by Cadillac. 
The new La Salle is now on display 
at the salesrooms of your Cadillac- 
La Salle dealer. You are cordially 
invited to see it and to drive it... to 
judge its exceptional value and its 
brilliant performance for yourself. 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
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ace of the Captains General into the sun-lit plaza of Antigua, ancient (1543) capital of atemala. 


‘tells Cp10i 
Sree GRACE WI€4 .... the only cruises between NEW YORK and CALIFORNIA which include shore /isits # 


COLOMBIA, PANAMA, EL SALVADOR, GUATEMALA, MEXICO, and, eastbound, 1 VANA. 


Unsgualied Gude Mitt . .. NEWEST, FASTEST, AND THE ONLY SHIPS BETWEEN NEW YORK AN 


FORNIA WITH BUILT-IN OUTDOOR TILED SWIMMING POOLS; a dining room on t! 
nade deck, with a dome that opens to the sky; the Club with every sophisticated appointn 
smart night club; Dorothy Gray Beauty Salon, and pre-release “Talkies.” Fortnightly sail: 


New York and from San Francisco and Los Angeles. See your travel agent or GRACE Line: I 
Square, New York, Boston, Washington, D. C., Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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